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THE PORT OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“ Where’er we gaze, around, above, below, 
What rainbow-tints, what magic charms are found ! 
Rock, river, forest, mountain—all abound, 
And bluest skies that harmonize the whole.”—Byron. 


TueERE is no better point whence to obtain a view of the 
Port of Constantinople than from the great cemetery of the 
“Infidel Hill” of Pera. The harbour lies at your feet, 
crowded with shipping, moored in treble lines along the 
shore, and filling every little creek and bay. The minaret- 
ted city cresting the opposite height like a diadem, stretches 
along in all the splendour of its mosques and palaces; ter- 
minated in one direction by the Eski-Serai, glittering among 
its cypresses and plane-trees, and enclosed within the pic- 
turesque walls, which are washed by the blue waves of the 
Bosphorus and the Propontis, to which the hoary trees that 
overhang them pay back their tribute of shade and fresh- 
ness ; and on the other, by the historical suburb of Eyoub; 
while, in the distance, the bright sea of Marmora dances in 
the light, bearing a thousand gleaming sails upon its bosom, 
and its scattered islands heave up their fantastic outline like 
marine monsters; the Thracian Olympus, and the moun- 
tain-chain of which it is the monarch, form the frame-work 
of the picture ; while Scutari closes in upon the eye, sweep- 
ing gracefully along the edge of the Propontis, until it 
grows into majesty as it nears the Bosphorus, and flings 
over the waves of the “ ocean-stream,” the stately shadow 
of Burlgurlhu Daghi. 

Innumerable caiques dart from shore to shore across the 
harbour, freighted with veiled women, and men of many 
lands; and the shrill warning-cry of the boatmen as they 
shoot along, cutting through the water like wild-birds, con- 
tinually passing and repassing, and yet never coming in col. 
lision—the crowds of sea-fowl sporting among the shipping, 
and diving under the oars of every boat—the light bridge, 
flung like a fairy-wand across the port—all conspire to ren- 
der the Golden Horn one of the most picturesque scenes in 
the world; while above the bright landscape and the glit- 
tering sea, spreads a sky of such intense and vivid blue, as 
invests every object with a tint and a distinctness from 
which it derives a new and a peculiar beauty. 

The variety of costume, the constant succession of living 
groups, and the rapid motion of the arrowy caiques, are al- 
together beyond the reach of description; while the pencil 
of the artist can alone convey any distinct idea of the nu- 
merous objects of interest and beauty which throng the 
shores. Close beside the termination of the floating bridge, 
where it abuts on the Stamboul side of the harbour, (at a 
gateway known as “ the Gate of the Garden,” owing to its 
vicinity to the grounds of the ancient palace,) and close un- 
der the walls, stands a green pavilion, in which former sul- 
tans were accustomed to give audience to the European 
ambassadors ; while immediately above it, erected on a but- 
tress of the wall itself, is a light-looking summer saloon, 
canopied with creeping plants, called the Kiosque of Pearls, 
whence the sovereign can overlook the whole extent of the 
port and the European shore. Not far from this pretty 
kiosque, and level with the water’s edge, is a low iron door, 
through which the bodies of those who were executed with- 
in the Seraglio are said to have been cast into the sea at 
midnight, and committed to the current that sweeps rapidly 








round the point; but it bears little appearance of having 
latterly been in request, as its massy hinges are rusted, and 
immovable. 

Stately trees, sweeping downward to the water—lofty 
minarets, shooting gracefully towards heaven—crowds of 
shipping—groups of human beings, varying alike in fea- 
ture, language, and costume—lofty mountains, far-stretch- 
ing forests, and thickly peopled hills—the junction of twe 
seas—an unrivalled landscape, and a cloudless sky, are 
among the many distinctive glories of the Golden Horn. 

THE MERCHANT’S DAUGHTER. 
Translated from the French for the New Mirror. 

I was born in the island of Bourbon, in 1760, of French 
parents, who had been settled a long time in that colony. 
My father held an elevated rank among its merchants, had 
large magazines of spices and Indian merchandize, a beau- 
tiful habitation at St. Dennis, and many slaves of both sexes 
to attend him. I had just attained my seventh year, when 
one morning on awaking I saw near my little bed of bam. 
boo a young mulatto slave, named Marie Rose, weeping 
bitterly. Marie had been brought up in the house of my 
parents ; and, thanks to her good disposition and intelligent 
mind, she possessed all the confidence of my father, who 
consigned me exclusively to her care—a duty which she 
discharged with indefatigable zeal and truly passionate ten- 
derness. Surprised at her grief, with childish curiosity I 
asked its cause. For a long time she only replied with sobs ; 
at length, in broken words, she said : 

** Poor, dear child, your mother lost her life in giving you 
birth, and your father has just died ; now you have only left 
you God in heaven and Marie Rose on earth.” 

At these sad words I began to weep, partly from sympa- 
thy for her grief, and partly because I had an instinctive 
knowledge that death was an absence without return, and 
I could never see my father more. 

Two days afterwards Marie led me out of the house, and 
embarked with me on board a large vessel belonging to 
the India company, bound for France. I was ignorant of 
the reason of leaving our native land so suddenly, yet it 
gave me no concern; still I grew sad at seeing the inces- 
sant tears of my good nurse, and often asked her when we 
should see land, houses and trees again. At last, after a 
voyage of four months, we approached the shores of Lower 
Brittany, and entered the port of L’Orient. 

The city of L’Orient was founded by the East India 
Company, who had established at that port their only com- 
mercial depot; and, before the dissolution of the company, 
it was the richest and most enterprising in France. Every 
year, during the season of fitting out ships, but more espe- 
cially at the time of the sales of colonial goods, there was 
an immense concourse of strangers, from all parts of Eu- 
rope, collected there; either as merchants, to supply them- 
selves with the productions of the Indies, or as mere visiters, 
to take part in the brilliant festivities for which the city was 
then the theatre. One of these periodical sales, announced 
beforehand throughout the kingdom, was just commencing 
as we touched the shore on the twenty-fifth of May, 1767. I 
still remember the lively admiration which I felt on landing. 
The port, with its fine, large store-houses, filled with all the - 
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© riches of China, Bengal, the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, resembled the splendid and wonderful bazars, 
spoken of by the author of the “‘ Arabian Nights.” The 
bales of cotton, bags of coffee; the “ papaye” sweetmeats, 
so sweet to the taste that the surfeited palate of an Indian 
could alone bear them; the tea, the indigo, the sumptuous 
stuffs of Persia; everything, from the simple necklace of An- 
gola peas to the diamonds of Golconda, with all the produc- 
tions of the most luxuriant soil, were displayed to the eyes of 
the eager and curious crowd. French merchants, with busi- 
ness-like air; Indian merchants, attended by black slaves, 
land and naval officers, modest citizens and proud country no- 
blemen, women of all classes, for the most part dressed as 
they were in L’Orient, in colonial luxury united to French 
elegance; all coming, going, thronging the magazines, and 


forming the most striking contrasts in figure and costume. | 


Such was the spectacle which met our eyes within the port ; 
whilst, on the other side, was displayed a long and majestic 
line of ships lying at the wharfs; a large number of lighter 
craft, in full sail, leaving or entering the harbour; then the 
incessant movement of the marines in service; the buyers; 
the merchants; the noise of the calkers, mingling with the 
ambulatory singers, who bawled couplets in honour of the 
India company ; in short, the mixture of activity, riches and 
industry was well calculated to please the eyes of those 
who had been four months at sea without ever seeing land. 
For my part, I was so transported with joy that, in my in- 
fantine delirium, I held out both hands to embrace the 
strange country, where I was to land a poor orphan, with 
an humble slave only for support and guide. 

Notwithstanding my earnest entreaties, Marie hurried me 
rapidly through the crowd into the city. She had taken 
care previously to substitute one of my handsomest muslin 
robes for my black one, and to dress my head in a red 
Madras ; saying the brilliant colour would set off my dark 
curls and fair complexion to advantage. Dragged along 
against my will, I walked, out of spite, with all the bad 
grace possible. My gocd nurse then informed me, for the 
first time, that I was going to see an old friend of my 
father’s, and entreated me to conduct myself in the very 
best manner during the interview. Following the direction 
given us, we stopped in the principal street of the city, be- 
fore an elegant mansion. A servant in plain livery asked 
what person we wished to see. Marie Rose pronounced 
the strange name, to me, of Monsieur Laurenty, and added : 

“ Tell him it is the little Adelaide Sainville, who has just 
arrived from the isle of Bourbon.” 

A few moments after the same domestic returned, to con- 
duct us to the cabinet of his master. My nurse seemed 
much affected, while I was gay and without fear, having 
had time to observe the long suite of apartments magnifi- 
cently furnished; and the sight of the luxury pleased my 
eyes and agreeably entertained my imagination. 

On entering the cabinet I saw pictures, marble busts, a 
great many books, and a gentleman, who appeared to me 
very old, although he was no more than fifty; his air was 
both amiable and grave. He extended his hands towards 
me, uttering a benevolent exclamation. I darted forward, 
and flung my arms around his neck in artless emotion. En- 
chanted with my début, Marie wept for joy, and regarded 
us in silence ; for want of words, she made many gestures, 
and her pantomime was so expressive M. Laurenty became 
deeply affected. By turns the poor creature prostrated her- 
self at the feet of my new protector, remained before him 
with her arms folded in the attitude of prayer; then she 
arose, took both his hands, put his arms around my waist, 
giving him to understand I was to be his child, and that he 





was in some sort to take possession of me. When, at last, 
she recovered the faculty of speech, she used it with extra- 
| ordinary vivacity, and terminated her long discourse, which 
I hardly comprehended, by presenting him with a red mo- 
|rocco portfolio. Before giving it to him she opened it, and 
| drawing out an unsealed letter, covered it with tears and 
| kisses, and handed it to M. Laurenty. 

I was very attentive to all this scene, to find out what it 
| meant, opened my eyes, looked now at my nurse, and then 
| at the fortunate owner of the beautiful things I saw around 
|me. After he had taken and unfolded the letter, which, I 
| afterwards learned, was written by my father on his death- 
| bed, a deep expression of sorrow depicted itself on his 
| countenance, and he exclaimed many times, in accents of 
| sincere grief—* Poor Sainville! Unhappy Sainville !” 
During the short time he was reading the letter, Marie 
| seemed waiting in expectation, holding her breath as if she 
| feared to interrupt him ; when he raised his eyes, she cried, 
with an energy I cannot describe: 

* You accept, Monsieur !” 

“ Yes,” he replied, wiping away the tears; and stooping 
| down to me, he embraced me with still more tenderness 
| than at first. 

“ Adelaide, you are no longer alone in the world,” said 
Marie Rose, in a tone of solemnity. ‘ Monsieur is now 
your guardian, and here am I to serve you. God has found 
you another father; thank him, my child.” 

I then began to comprehend, and although I did not 
know what guardian meant, yet the name of father filled 
my eyes with tears. 

My guardian—’twas the name I gave M. Laurenty from 
that time—took me by the hand, and led me into another 
room, where I found a lady so beautiful and so splendidly 
dressed, I was charmed with her. It was Madame Laurenty. 

“Here,” said her husband, presenting me, “ here, my 
dear Lise, is a pretty child; you must take care of her for 
my sake ; I will tell you shortly who she is.” 

At these words the lady exclaimed loudly in praise of 
my beauty, took me in her arms, caressed me with extreme 
| fondness, and then almost immediately seemed fatigued 
| with my visit, and begged her husband to take me to 
| Clementine. 

Clementine was a little girl of about ten or eleven years, 
the only child of my guardian’s first marriage. She was 
| large of her age; her pale, languid face had an expression 
of formal seriousness, which suddenly changed my pleasant 
|impressions to repugnance and fear. I felt quite discon- 
certed, and dared not take a step towards my new compa- 
| nion, who, on her part, remained silent and motionless. In 
| a few moments my natural disposition gained the ascend. 
|ency; I advanced, extended my arms to embrace her, 
when she exclaimed, recoiling with an air of distress : 

“Oh! Mon Dieu, this little girl will rumple my dress.” 

Such a fear appeared to me so odd; to me, a child of 
| nature, who never had any fear of tearing my most beauti- 
| ful dresses, and all of whose movements were unconstrain- 
ed, that I burst into a peal of laughter. I then examined 
|the new and strange toilet of my companion, and it im- 
pressed me with something of respect. 

Clementine wore her hair frizzed, powdered, and tied up 
with bows of orange-coloured ribbon. Her dress, of the 
same colour, fitted closely to her waist, and was set off from 
the hips by a hooped petticoat. The black velvet collar 
around her neck gave her an appearance of permanent im- 
becility. Her tight sleeves descended to the elbow, were 
ruffied with black lace, and made her arms look still more 











thin and meager. After surveying her dress attentively, so 
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different from our light Creole costume; and in which she 
carried herself as stiff as a wooden doll, I began to talk 
without ceremony. 

“ Why will you not play ?” I received no answer. “ Do 
you not like to play ?” I continued. 

“No,” answered she, dryly, ‘it is not yet the hour for 
play.” 

Then, without deigning me a single look, she seated her- 
self on her chair, as if for the day, drew towards her a pretty 
varnished box, took out her work, her thimble and scissors 
of gold, and began to sew with an air of application and 
satisfaction, which appeared to me anything but kind. See- 
ing my advances so completely repulsed, I pouted, then 
wept, then ran to complain to my dear Marie of the bad re- 
ception I met. 

I will give the details here which I afterwards learned 
about the life and second marriage of my guardian. He 
was a Creole by birth, the son of a rich proprietor in the 
isle of Bourbon, who married him when quite young to a 
lady equally as rich. After his father’s death he was obliged 
to take the sole charge of his two immediate estates, and 
soon grew weary of the heavy burden. The bent of his 
mind disqualified him for the minute and assiduous cares 
which the support or aggrandizement of a colonial esta- 
blishment exacts. He loved books and studies, and spent 
the greater part of his time writing both prose and poetry. 
His tastes differing so widely from those of his countrymen, 
isolated him in a manner from all society, and drew on him 
the ridicule of those who did not understand him. In the 
nabob life he led, in the midst of the consideration and re- 
spect which his wealth and the good use he made of it, pro- 
cured him, in the enjoyment of luxuries unknown in Europe, 


he grew sad, because he found no intellectual sympathy 
within his reach, and shut himself up to avoid the society 
of his neighbours, who knew no better amusement than 


unbridled play or absolute idleness. His chief pleasure 
was to watch for the arrival of persons from France, with 
whom he could converse on science and philosophy, and 
hear of the men of letters and literati of Paris. ‘Towards 
Paris, then, his desires and affections were exclusively 
turned; he would gladly have left the colony immediately, 
to go and establish himself there ; and he formed a thousand 
projects, which he abandoned one after another, overcome 
with the difficulties in the way of executing them, After 
many years the principal obstacle to the accomplishment of 
this wish being removed by the death of Madame Laurenty, 
he began without regret to turn his property into capital, 
sold his lands, mansions, sugar-houses, slaves, and resigned 
his commission of counsel attached to the government of 
the colony—an office he had held for a long time, and whose 
honorary title was conferred on him ; then, hoping to realize 
his most cherished dreams, he bade adieu to his native soil, 
and embarked with his only daughter in a vessel belonging 
to the royal navy, which was to touch at the port of L’Ori- 
ent. Monsieur Laurenty had never visited France, there- 
fore resolved to enjoy it by degrees; the pleasure of seein 
the country was quite new to him, and retained him many 
months in Brittany. He felt no inclination, however, to re- 
main there ; his aspirations still directing him to Paris, as 
the seat of literature and good taste; but a circumstance, 
purely accidental, changed all his plans. 

On the declivity of a high hill, not far from the sea, and 
a short distance from L’Orient, one saw an old chateau, 
with four turrets and a drawbridge. This ancient manor 
was sheltered on the north by a thick forest, ut its foot lay 
a pretty village, fine fields of wheat, and a little river wound 
its way among the orchards of apple-trees. At the time 


my guardian arrived in France it belonged to a nobleman, 
called the Marquis de Kervarek de Lampestras. Like most 
of the nobles of Lower Brittany, he traced his origin in a 
direct line to Bertrand Dugueselin, and showed himself 
very proud of his descent. Notwithstanding he possessed 
only the old chateau, whose small revenue was insufficient 
to support him and pay off his old debts, yet he affected 
the habits of a rich nobleman; devastated the lands of his 
vassals by a pack of meager hounds; gave dinners where, 
for want of good cheer, the guests drank till they fell under 
the table, the active never disquieting themselves with their 
passive companions; and in this way the chateau de Lam- 
pestras became so encumbered with mortgages that it of- 
fered no security for new loans. Reduced to extremity, 
threatened to be turned out of his domain, the nobleman 
resolved to sell it himself. The chateau was accordingly 
advertised for sale, and it was soon known throughout the 
province ; but, to the great surprise of the purchasers who 
presented themselves, the marquis stipulated to reserve an 
old dove-cot, which occupied the most conspicuous part of 
the principal court. This was to be excepted from the sale, 
and to remain his own property to all perpetuity ; his inten- 
tion being to take up his abode init. This strange fancy 
furnished matter for conversation to all the inhabitants of 
L’Orient. My guardian, hearing it spoken of, and follow- 
ing the example of the English moralists, who were at that 
time among: his favourite authors, he took a decided pre- 
ference to original characters; he wished to know the no- 
bleman about whom every one amused himself, and made 
his own observations on the singular man; so, one morn- 
ing, he set off alone in his carriage, to present himself as a 
purchaser. 

To show that his resolution was serious and irrevocable, 
the marquis had already installed himself in the gloomy and 
narrow place he had chosen; while its natural inhabitants, 
dispossessed of their abode, flew sadly around in its vi- 
cinity. ‘The marquis received Monsieur Laurenty with his 
haughtiest air, and said to him: 

“ You are, without doubt, aware of my conditions.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied my guardian, smiling, “still I hope 
you may be induced to change them, for I want a home en- 
tirely to myself; besides, this dove-cot hides a fine view; 
and, if I buy the chateau, I should tear it down.” 

These words excited the violent indignation of the mar- 
quis, and he exclaimed : 

“ A dove-cot! Monsieur, a dove-cot! It is the donjon 
of Lampestras! It is the tower built more than five cen- 
turies ago. My ancestors and myself have used it for what 
purposes we chose ; but it is not the less venerable on that 
eccount;” and, stamping with his foot, he added: “here, 
below, Monsieur, is the chamber which holds our archives; 
the door at which, from time immemorial, we have seated 
ourselves on the eve of Saint Yves, to receive the homage 
of our vassals. Not know how to respect its time-blacken. 
jed walls! Talk of pulling it down at random may be natu- 
| ral to a parvenue, who imagines all the world like himself, 
| sprung up yesterday and may be destroyed without care ! 
Do you think, Monsieur Laurent, or Laurenty, it matters 
little to me that the arms of Bertrand Dugueselin are en- 
graved on what you call a dove-cot? Do you know that 
the charter of the sires de Lampestras reserves exclusively 
the exercise of its seignorial rights only to the possession of 
this antique donjon, and that I am not the man to sell it, 
were it to one of the name of Rohun!” 

This vehement outburst, far from displeasing my guar- 
dian, only appeared to him a curious trait of perfect origi- 
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nality. After a little further conversation, which appeased 
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the irritated nobleman, he rose to take leave, and was about 
to descend the sort of ladder, fastened to the walls, which 
led from the habitation of the marquis ; when a large curtain 
of green serge, which was hung up to divide this unique 
chamber into two apartments, opened, was drawn back 
hastily, and a young lady about eighteen, with a fine shape 
and handsome countenance, appeared and said, in a reso- 
lute voice : 

“ How is this, father? It is a fine resolve, indeed, for us 
to have no other abode bit this granary! I, too, am proud 
of our name ; but can we not keep it, carry it where we 
choose, and not bury it here ?” 

After this apostrophe, uttered with all the impetuosity of 
her countrymen, she stopped and blushed as she caught 
sight of the stranger in her presence. 

Whilst she cast down her eyes my guardian carefully ex- 
amined her face, and, notwithstanding something a little 
repellant in the expression of her countenance, he thought 
her truly charming. She had on a dress of dark silk, whose 
faded colour and numerous repairs attested its age. Al- 
though almost worn out, it was scrupulously neat, and fitted 
so well the shape of the wearer that she could not have ap- 
peared to more advantage in a new and costly robe. This, 
with many other observations which my guardian made, 
struck him forcibly; her manner, too, in braving poverty, 
he fancied indicated great sentiments, a firm mind, and all 
other serious qualities. Returning to the city, the image 
of Mademoiselle de Kervarek accompanied him; so beau- 
tiful, so great, in spite of misfortune, he could do nothing 
but think and dream of her. His dreams suggested a 
scheme, of which his reason at first disapproved; still it 
was impossible to banish it from his mind. In a word, 
though he was fifty, and very prudent witha', yet he con- 
templated a second marriage. In the admiration with 
which he had been inspired by the writings of J. J. Rous- 
seau, he conceived a sort of passion for the two heroines in 
the romance of the “‘ The Nouvelle Heloise ;” he, therefore, 
employed a skilful artist to draw the portraits of Julie 
d’Etanges and her cousin, and had them hung up in his 
chamber. Now it chanced he imagined there was a strik- 
ing resemblance between Mademoiselle de Kervarek and 
the ideal one of Claire, which happened also to be his fa- 
vourite ; this trifling circumstance, trifling to any other per- 
son, had great weight with him, insomuch that he entered 
into the project with so much precipitancy that he drew 
even upon himself the imputation of singularity. 

The feudal pride of the marquis was not proof against 
the immense fortune of Monsieur Laurenty, who gave him 
his daughter without pronouncing the word mésalliance ; 
really rejoiced to be no longer reduced to the necessity of 
living in the donjon, to preserve the hereditary rights to the 
lands of Lampestras; which shortly after became, by his 
death, the exclusive property of my guardian. The first act of 
power which his young wife exercised was to persuade him, 
for her sake, to abandon all thoughts of establishing himself 
at Paris, and settle in L’Orient, where, she flattered herself, 
she would move in the highest rank, and enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of birth, which would also efface the plebeian 
name of Laurenty. Thus the man who left the isle of Bour- 
bon for the express purpose of going to live in Paris, in the 
midst of philosophy and literary conversations, ended after 
all, in spite of his resolutions, by settling in a small city of 
Brittany. He had been married six months when I arrived 
at his house; and one could easily entertain some doubts 
of the future happiness he had promised himself by form- 
ing this new tie. 

Their characters offered contrasts which their difference of 








age rendered still more apparent. Mademoiselle de Ker- 
varek, though a well-disposed person, had light tastes, a 
capricious humour, and the most decided propensities for 
the pleasures of the world, its grandeur and luxuries. My 
guardian, on the contrary, loved neither noise nor fétes; 
but his greatest enjoyment was to pass the principal part of 
the day in his library, and then at evening to be surrounded 
by a small circle of friends, to whom he could read the 
scraps of poetry and prose he had in the meantime com- 
posed. Astonished when he found out the little sympathy 
there existed between him and his wife, he looked in her 
facé, which he had delighted to believe expressed all the 
qualifications he preferred, and thought he would soon Le 
able to inspire her with a taste for intellectual pursuits ; but 
Madame only laughed or sometimes got angry, and finished 
by paying no regard to his advice. The natural disposition 
and worldly inclinations which ill fortune, by crossing, only 
served to irritate, now led her, with all their force, into the 
whirlwind of exciting pleasures and amusements. My guar- 
dian, weak and fond, yielded, and by degrees became ac- 
customed to the crowd of companions which invaded his 
house from morning till night ; who attended his fétes and 
did honour to his suppers, without bringing him intelligent 
companionship, such as he would have found in Paris, and 
the want of which he sensibly felt. His love, notwithsiand- 
ing his age, somewhat softened his painful disappointment, 
still it could not hinder his regrets. E. P. 


(Te be continued in our next.) 





SHAYS’ INSURRECTION.—an HisToRICAL FRAGMENT. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. 


“ Come, there is no more tribute to be paid : our kingdom is stronger 
than it was at that time ; and, as I said, there is no more such Cesars : 
others of them may have crooked noses; but to owe such straight 
arms, none.”’—Shakspeare. 

“If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet ;—such 
as fear the report of a caliver worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild- 
duck ;—with hearts in their bellies no bigger than pins’ heads ;—the 
cankers of a calm world, and a long peace; ten times more dis- 
honourably ragged than an old-faced ancient ;—you would think that 
I had a hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately come from swine- 
keeping. A mad fellow met me on the way, and told me that I had 
unloaded ail the gibbets. No eye hath seen such scarecrows. There’s 
but a shirt and a half in all my company. But that’s all one; they’ll 
find linen enough on any hedge.’’—Jdem. 


Tue brisk reveillée did not rouse the valiant in-mates of 
this important out-post from their slumbers “at break of 
day,” according to the custom of the regular service; but 
each man, acting upon his own sov-e-ran-i-ty, as honest 
Mike Spink pronounced his favourite word—and in which 
pronunciation, by-the-way, he has been followed by a dis- 
tinguished ‘ military chieftain” of a later day—rose from 
his snooze at his own sovereign convenience. The sun had, 
therefore, lifted his broad circumference completely above 
the eastern hills before Lieutenant Becket’s detachment 
could be brought upon parade for the morning drill. The 
sentinels having been called in, however—and, by-the-way, 
it is proper to remark, that they came in grumbling that 
they had not been relieved during the night, and had, there- 
fore, been compelled to sleep several hours on their posts, 
in the open air—the company was at length mustered, 
and the roll called in due form by Sergeant Spink. 

Several of the heroes of the evening were found missing ; 
but as it was conceded that they had-only thrown them- 
selves upon their “reserved rights,” no special notice was 
taken of their “secession.” As independent sovereigns, 
they indubitably possessed the right of nullifying their ar- 
ticles of enlistment with their co-soldiers. The number an- 
swering to their names, therefore, all told, was only seven- 
and-twenty. But-such soldiers had surely never’ been col- 
lected since the recruits of the renowned and glorious 





knight companion of Prince Hal, as described in the motto 
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to the present chapter. Grotesquely and ludicrously as they 
had appeared to our travellers during the revels of the pre- 
ceding evening, they had nevertheless been enabled to 
form no just conception as to the appearance they would 
make on parade. Their clothing was of every quali- 
ty and description, save that none was good, and all was 
poor, patched and ragged. Had the insurgents robbed the 
storehouse of an old clothes-merchant, a more motley array 
of tattered apparel could scarce have been acquired. Some 
were out at the heels, and some at the toes; some at the 
knees and some at the elbows; and some at both. Here 
were of ljght pepper-and-salt pantaloons, with a red patch 
on one knee, and a yellow one upon the other; and there 
were to be seen a pair of buff or dingy white, with a black 
patch upon the seat of honour, larger than a goodly-sized 
potlid. The coats, jackets, and other external integuments 
were sufficiently diversified and forlorn to correspond. 

Equally ludicrous was the armour of the detachment. No 
two muskets were alike, and hardly a dozen fit for service 
of any or all descriptions. Here was a little fowling-piece, 
carrying nothing larger than a pigeon-shot, in the hands of 
a strapping six.fvoter from the New Hampshire grants. 
There stood a small fellow, sinking under the weight of a 
large rusty Queen Anne musket, carrying ten bullets to 
the pound. There also stood a man with a pitchfork, and 
next him another with a short rifle. The lock of one mus- 
ket was broken, and the stock of another. Some of these 
picturesque soldiers had cartouch-boxes and belts, but no 
bayonets. Others had bayonets that would not fit their fire- 
locks, and others still, bayonet sheaths, without the instru- 
ment of death itself. Some had wooden ramrods, some 
iron, and some none at all; while the barrel of one musket 
was tied to the stock with twine, and the lock of another. 
The hat of one man-at-arms had lost half of its brim; an- 
other the top of its crown; while another still had grown 
up to the height and shape of a sugar-loaf. Here and there, 
also, might be seen a trooper’s cap of the old war. Some of 
the men had mounted cockades upon one side of their 
heads, and some on the other ; while occasionally there were 
to be seen a few straggling plumes, soiled and broken, 
some of which were of clumsy domestic manufacture, as 
speckled as though all the birds save the eagle, the ostrich, 
and the bird of Paradise, had contributed a feather in turn. 
In one word, ‘‘no eye hath seen such scarecrows ;” and 
had the veteran Sir John been in command, he might well 
have declined marching them through Coventry. 

Such as they were, however, the tactics of Sergeant 
Mike enabled him to bring them into a tolerable line, with 
the tallest on the right, agreeably to the rule of a company 
muster. A corporal was thereupon despatched to inform 
the commander that the company were awaiting his orders. 
The worthy martinet was not long in making his appear- 
ance—strutting forth with the most comical military air 
imaginable—and taking post, by a very natural mistake, 
among green militia officers, in front of the left of his com- 
pany, instead of the right ;—but this blunder was speedily 
rectified by the quick military eye of Sergeant Spink. Then 
commenced the drill, according to the tactics of the Baron 
Steuben, in which the militia officers of that day were usu- 
ally taught—or rather as nearly in accordance with those 
tactics as the memory of the lieutenant, and his worthy 
prompter, the sergeant, could recollect. 

“*Tention the hull! Dress, men, dress—heads up—look 
to the right and dress—shoulder”—** Why we’re shouldered 
already, ’squire’”—* As you were !” 

“Corporal Bryant, see that the men stand straight at the 
left eend there !—order firelocks!—very well done—Sar- 








geant Bigelow, don’t let the front rank bulge out so in the 
centre.” 

“»Tention agin: shoulder firelocks!—order firelocks !— 
Plaguey well done;—ram down catterridge !’—“* Why, 
capting, we ain’t loaded yet”—“ ’Tention !—as you were.— 
What’s next, Sargeant Spink ?” 

“*Tention the hull !—I say why don’t you pay ’tention in 
the rear rank that’s behind there !—I’ll put you underguard. 
Prime !”—‘t Why, Deacon Becket”—[{The worthy sergeant 
here stepped up by the side of the embarrassed commander, 
and the residue of the manual exercise proceeded with 
somewhat more of correctness and regularity.] 

“?Tention men :—open pan :—handle cartridge :—very 
*cutely done, gentlemen officers and fellow-sogers :—prime : 
—shut pan :—load cartridge :”-—“ Capting, is it all a sham, 
or must we put in a ra-al cartridge ?—’caze, if we must, I 
hain’t got none :’—“ Silence, Jake Olmsted! It’s only a 
make-bleeve, jest for now.—Charge”—(Mike was compel- 
led again to interpose his instructions)—‘ Draw rammer : 
—ram down;’—‘“ Lewtenant, my rammer won’t come 
out”—* Silence, there, till we’ve done the exercise !—Ram 
down cartridge :—return rammer :—make ready ;—take 
aim ;’—“ Squire, I’m afeared ’Zeke Scran isso careless 
that he’ll shute me”—“ I tell you, fellow-citizens, you must 
not talk so much when I’m giving orders :—fire!—as you 
were ;—why, you all scatter so much—you must snap your 
firelocks—I mean all them that has locks—all at once—now 
then—fire !—that’s better :—order arms :’—‘* Why, Lew- 
tenant, we can’t order arms from taking aim and firing.” — 
“ As you were ;—shoulder firelocks;—charge baggonut— 
present arms ;”—‘“ Sargeant Spink, why don’t you tell the 
capting better ?”,—“ Be still: it can’t be expected that we’ll 
exercise as nice as Capting Shays, first along.” 

“?Tention, fellow-prisoners !”—‘* We ain’t prisoners yet, 
I conclude.”—*“ Silence ! ’tention the hull ! Shoulder arms; 
present arms; recover arms; order firelocks.”—“ Gall darn 
ye, Tim Manning, if you hain’t smashed my big toe, I’ll be 
te-totally exfluncated ! Byjingo, how it aches !’—‘ March !” 
“ There, now agin, the deacon tells us to march when our 
firelocks is ordered !’—*“I ax your pardon, fellow-officers. 
Shoulder firelocks !” 

‘“‘ Rear rank, take distance ; march backwards.”—** Why, 
capting, how fur shall we march ?”—“ Stop, halt, as you 
were; I mean, come back to your places agin. There, 
that’ll do; now ’tention, men; rear rank, take distance; 
advance backwards four paces; halt: that’s darned fine. 

“*Tention the hull; hold your heads up; keep your fire- 
locks straight up; don’t let them lean over perpendicular 
so. Now then; order firelocks.”—*“ Capting, the stock of 
my rifle’s broke smack off.” ‘*Tention, fellow-sogers ; 
mind, when I give the word to march, you must all step 
off together; not simultaneously one after another, but all 
at once, with your left feet first. Your left legs are all on 
the same side as your firelocks.”—‘* Why, capting, Jake 
Scran’s got his pitchfork on his right shoulder!” 

“*Tention the hull! Left feet first; for’rard march :— 
mewsic ! Why don’t you give us a rub-a-dub ?”—“ Caze, 
capting, Jim Crow last night tucked Thad Bishop’s fife intu 
the drum, and filled that up with the pumpkin molasses 
which we found stewing in the cellar-kitchen!”—* Now ~ 
ain’t you ashamed, Jim, to dew such a thing? Halt; sar- 
geant, why don’t you keep the ranks straight? They’re as 
crooked as Deacon Durkey’s corn-rows that his darters 
planted next day arter a quilting frolic. 

“Once more, men, ’tention! Take care to counter- 
march, left foot”—‘ Capting, my foot aches like a toad 
wants a tail. Karn’t I go and bathe it in a leetle sperits ?” 
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** Yes, but don’t be gone off the parade long, tho’..—* I 
say, Jack Downing, don’t make a mistake with the rum, 
and pour it into your mouth instead of on to your toe.”— 
***Tention, fellow-officers! Take care to march counter ; 
left foot—” 

At this point of the drill, and before the worthy lieutenant 
had had an opportunity, under the direction of Mike, to ex- 
ecute the movement he desired, an officer rode up from 
head-quarters, and requested—for no orders were peremp- 
tory in this most republican of armies—Lieutenant Becket to 
join the main forces without delay. The company was there- 
upon wheeled into platoons, and the order given to march; 
our- friends the Talcotts, who had been spectators of the 
morning’s exercises, being directed to keep close in the rear. 

In the course of three-quarters of an hour, the detach. 
ment joined the main body of Shays’ forces, which were 
already formed in an irregular line upon the beautiful table- 
land which overlooks the old town of Springfield, and the 
charming valley of the Connecticut river. The arsenal stood 
upon the verge of this plain, and its capture was the chief 
object for which the insurgents, to the number of about two 
thousand men, had assembled at this place. It was defend- 
ed by General William Shepherd, with a force of about 
nine hundred men, including three hundred of the Hamp- 
shire militia, who had volunteered in the emergency, against 
the insurgents. 

Of the general character of the rebel forces, it may 
be said with more truth than the present *historian will re- 
ceive credit fur, that the detachment already described 
formed a sufficiently accurate illustration. There were, 
however, some respectable, although deluded men engaged 
in the insurrection; but these were few and far between. 
Shays himself was now mounted, and appeared to con- 
siderable advantage. He was a stout, well-favoured man, 
of robust constitution, and great activity. He had served 
with reputation in the army of the revolution with the 
Baron Steuben, and when acting under orders was an offi- 
cer of skill and energy. But as a leader of any enterprise 
of magnitude, he was deficient. His principal military assist- 
ants in the present undertaking were, a man by the name 
of Wheeler, and two others, named Luke Day and Eli 
Parsons—names, from the events of this day, destined to 
live in history so long as the first insurrection in the repub- 
lic is remembered. 





The first movement of the rebel army, after our small | 
and favourite corps had wheeled higglety-pigglety and taken | 
its post in line, was to bring the troops into a hollow. | 
square—or a straight ring, as our friend Becket called it—| 
a movement which was executed with as much expedition, | 
and precision also, as could have been expected. The ob-| 
ject of this movement was to form a sort of council of war, 
consisting of the whole corps—for General Shays was un- 
questionably the most democratic of military commanders. 
During the several weeks that he was in the field, he never 
ordered an advance, or a retreat, without submitting the 
question to his troops, and taking a formal vote upon it— 
uniformly abiding their decision. The square having been 
perfected, and the ranks brought into order, they were 
briefly addressed by Luke Day, who was the orator of the 
army. Hannibal was certainly more eloquent, when ad- 
dressing the Carthaginian forces, whom he was leading 
against the city of the seven hills, and the brave Stark was 
less so when marching to attack the Hessians at Benning- 
ton; but neither of those commanders, considering the 
character of the troops they were addressing, and the ob- 
jects they respectively had in view, spoke more to the pur- 








pose than did Luke Day. After setting forth their grievances 


—the wrongs they had suffered—the rights “reserved” to 
them, but which they had never found, and of which they 
were now in “ search”—he closed his harangue in the fol- 
lowing animated strain :—“ My fellow-soldiers! We are 
here to fight for liberty. It may be, some of you will want 
to know what liberty is. Now, fellow-citizen-soldiers, I 
take it that liberty consists in doing all and whatsoever we 
please, and keeping other people from serving the devil 
and doing as they please.” The address was received with 
a shout of applause. The question of an assault was there- 
upon taken, and voted unanimously by acclamation. 

Dispositions were forthwith made for the aggack, and 
Shays, like a man of courage, as he unquestionably was, led 
on his forces in person. As they seemed to be advancing 
upon him with a menacing air, General Shepherd, not be- 
lieving that they would actually have the temerity to attack 
him, sent an aid-de-camp to inquire the design of the insur- 
gent movement, and to warn Shays against approaching too 
near. The answer was that they were determined to have 
possession of the barracks in a few minutes, and that they 
should carry the arsenal by assault. On arriving within 
two hundred and fifty yards of the point of attack, they 
were met by another messenger; but deriding his admoni- 
tion, they continued to press forward. General Shepherd 
thereupon directed the discharge of a few pieces of artillery 
over their heads, for the purpose of intimidation merely. 
Finding nobody hurt, the insurgents rushed forward with 
cheers, and were rapidly approaching the works, when a 
well-directed discharge of two field-pieces against the head 
of the column, instantly gave a different aspect to the 
scene. Three men fell dead, and half a dozen wounded. 
The cry of murder ran through the motley host—the head 
of the column faltered—a panic seized upon the array— 
and in five minutes the whole insurgent army were flying 
in affright, like a herd of stricken deer! The most republi- 
can of all commanders had no time to put the question to 
vote now, but he lost all control over them; and it was not 
until they had measured the distance of full ten miles that 
the speed of the vagrants was abated. 

The sequel to this memorable insurrection was almost as 
ludicrous as the first specimens which attracted the obser- 
vation of young Talcott and his father. Shays collected 
his forces in a few days at Petersham; but Mike Spink 
was right in the estimate he had formed of the character 
of that officer. While the insurgents were reposing in fan- 
cied security, in the midst of a snow-storm, the severity of 
which they vainly supposed a pursuing army could not en- 
counter, Lincoln fell upon them just at daylight, aftera night 
march of thirty miles—took as many prisoners as he de- 
sired—and dispersed the whole concern, after a brief and 
bloodless engagement. The greatest sufferer was the in- 
surgent commander himself—who, not having time to make 
his toilet, was compelled to fly, upon the back of a fleet 
horse, without a coat to his back, and with his breeches un- 
der his arm, for a distance of twelve miles, the wind blow- 
ing a hyperborean gale, and the snow flying in curling 
wreaths and pillowy clouds, in every beautiful and fantastic 
form that the eye of an Icelandic poet could desire. Unfortu- 
nately, however, our luckless commander, though doubtless 
possessing a fine eye for the picturesque, had no time to in- 
dulge it on the present occasion. Finding sufficient leisure 
at last to take his buckskins from beneath his arm, and ap- 
propriate them to the purpose for which they were made, 
he was enabled to endure the peltings of the pitiless storm 
with a modicum less of discomfort—ultimately succeeding 
in his escape to the New-Hampshire Grants, and thence to 
Canada. 
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SKETCHES OF THE BAR.—Joun Antuon. 


Mr. Antnon was born in the year 1784, at Detroit, in 
the state of Michigan. He is the son of a distinguished 
surgeon in the army of Frederick the Second of Prussia, 
who came to this country about the year 1756, in com- 
pany with Lord Amherst, commander-in-chief of the British 
forces. 

Mr. Anthon was admitted as counsellor-at-law in this || 
state in the year 1809. In 1820, he published “ Anthon’s || 
Nisi Prius,’ an able work, composed of the reports of 
cases determined in the Supreme Court, with copious notes 
and commentaries by himself; to which is prefixed a most | 
elaborate introductory essay to the studies preparatory to | 
the active duties of the bar. This work has received the | 
approbation of, and has been referred to, by Phillips on In- 
surance, Gow on Partnership, Starkie on Evidence, and |) 
other distinguished elementary writers on the law ; and also || 
by the judges of the United States Supreme Court, and the || 
judges of the Supreme Court of this state. 

In 1832, Mr. Anthon published an analytical abridgment |) 
of the Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone, to which 





| 





is prefixed a most learned and extensive essay on the Study || country attracted his attention. 


out on the base fools who malign that which they under. 
stand not, and would bring down the lofty aim of science to 
their own low level! Something I know of that future, 
into which even the sage can look but dimly. Alas! the 
vanity of such wisdom! Ithas told of danger that menaces, 
but not of the skill that avoids. My child, evil came into 
the world with woman, and in her is bound up the evil of 
your destiny. Vain as the glance they throw on the pol- 
ished steel of their mirror—false as the vow they make for 
the pleasure of breaking—inconstant as the wind, which 
changes from point to point, and for whose change no phi- 
losophy hath ever discovered a cause—shun them, Adul- 
phe, as you would disloyalty to your king, flight from your 
enemy, or falsehood to your friend. 

The baron’s voice became inaudible, and his head sank 
on Adolphe’s shoulder. The dying man, looking in the 
cavalier’s face with a strong expression of affection and 
anxiety, muttered something of “‘ woman” and “ danger” 
—* bright,” “ eyes,” “ bright,” ‘ beware”—these were his 
last broken words. He expired.****##*#* 

The new Baron de Launaye lamented his uncle’s death 
in avery singular manner, for he was his heir—and the 
young and the rich have not much time for regret. His 
grief at last settled down into a respectful remembrance, and 
a resolve to bear his uncle’s last words in mind. 

One day, riding with his bridle on his horse’s neck, med- 
itating whether his next ride should not be direct to Paris, a 
| most uncommon spectacle in that unfrequented part of the 
This was a large lumber- 


of the Law. This work has passed to a third edition. It | ing coach, drawn by six horses, whose rich harness and 


is a * little volume” (says Hoffman) “ that cannot fail to be 
a great favourite with elementary students.” Mr. Anthon is 
endowed by nature with superiour talents, which he has 
improved by unremitting industry and study. 

As an orator he is eloquent and impressive, and he never 
fails to secure the attention of his auditors. He seldom 
ever affects any sallies of the imagination or bursts of pas- | 
sion, and never condescends to personal abuse or petulant 
altercation. He has acquired a large fortune by the prac. 
tice of his profession, and in private life he is respected 
and beloved. H 








Tue following tradition forms part of the annals of an ancient 
Italian house. Many persons have believed it entirely, just- | 
ly observing that “ there is nothing too extraordinary to hap-| 
pen.” Others—for there always will be those who affect to 
be wiser than their neighbours—say that the story is an in- 
genious allegory, and that the real secret of all “sleepless 
ladies” is jealousy. There is reason in this, and so it is| 
said there is in “ roasting eggs ;” for if a jealous wife cannot | 
drive a man out of his mind into a lake, we do not know 
whatcan! 


** Will-he come ?” asked the dying baron. 

The question was answered even at the moment it was 
breathed. The horn at the castle-gate was blown impa- 
tiently—the fall of the drawbridge was heard—a moment's | 
pause, and a light foot sprang up the oaken staircase, with | 
all the speed of haste and youth. The door opened, and | 








in rushed a young cavalier. The white plumes of his cap || 


were drenched with wet—the diamond clasp that fastened 
them was dim with damp—but his bright auburn hair glis- 
tened with the rain-drops. Hastily flinging his riding-cloak, 
heavy with moisture, to the ground, Adolphe sprang to the 


bedside. A gleam of human love, of human joy, passed || 


over the old man’s face. 

“Child of my love,” murmured the dying baron, “ for 
whose sake only I have ever given one thought to the 
things of earth, bear yet a moment with the feeble wretch 
who but a brief while will stand between you and the title 
of your ancestors and wealth. Many a prince of your 
mother’s house would think his kingdom overpaid if pur- 
chased by its half. You are young—I never was—my 
heart, even in boyhood, was old with premature knowledge. 
You have that beauty, the want of which has made my life 
a curse—you have that strength of body, the want of which 
has paralyzed my strength of mind. I have doubted if hap- 
piness dwells on this evil earth—I will not doubt when I 
hope for yours. You will hear me called necromancer— 





| housings bore the crest in gold—a lynx rampant. Curiosity 
| made him look in at the window. Was there ever a face 
| half so beautiful as that of the girl who, like himself, actu. 

ated by curiosity, looked out as he looked in? The black 
| silk wimple was drawn over her head, but allowed a very 
|red upper lip, an exquisite Grecian nose, and a most bril- 
| liant pair of eyes, to be seen. Our young cavalier sat as if 
| he had been stupified. This is a very common effect of 
| love at first. It goes off, however—so it did with Adolphe. 
| His first act, on recovering his senses, was to gallop after 
|the coach. He spurred on, and caught a second glance of 
| the most radiant orbs that ever revolved in light. Large, 
| soft, clear, and hazel, as those of a robin, they were bright 


*|| and piercing as those of a falcon. Certainly De Launaye 


| had never seen such eyes before, or at least none that ever 
| took such an effect upon him. 

| The only thing which excited his attention that day, was 
| the seneschal’s information, that the Marquise de Surville 
| and her granddaughter were come to stay for some months 
| at their chateau. 

Being their only neighbour, Adolphe thought it but cour- 
| teous to offer his personal respects to the ladies. His whole 
| attention was soon devoted to the oriel window where sat the 
| beautiful Clotilde de Surville. The Baron de Launaye piqued 
| himself on fastidious taste in women. Clotilde was fault. 
\less. 'Thereshe leaned, with the splendour of day full upon 
| her face; it fell upon her pure complexion like joy upon the 
| heart, and the sunbeams glittered amid the thick ringlets 
| till every curl was edged with gold. 
| Weshall leave the progress of the wooing, and come to 
the denouement, which was marriage. Adolphe had been 

the most devoted of lovers, and Clotilde had given him a 
great deal of modest encouragement; that is, her bright 
eyes had often wandered in search of his, and the moment 
they had found them, had dropped to the ground; and 
whenever he entered the room, a blush had come into her 
| cheek, like the light into the pearl, filling it with the sweet 
hues of the rose. Never did love-affair proceed more pros- 
perously.######## 

The wedding-day arrived at last. The bride looked most 
beautiful ; her clear dark eyes swam in light—the liquid 
brilliancy of happiness—the brightness, but not the sadness 
of tears. The ceremony was over, the priest and the mar- 
| quise had given their blessings ; the latter also added some 
H excellent advice, which was not listened to with all the at- 
| tention it deserved. The young couple went to their own 
|| castle in a new and huge coach, every one of whose six 
| horses wore white and silver favours. Neighbours they had 








none, but a grand feast was given to the domestics. 

The day darkened into night; and here, according to all 
regular precedents in romance, hero and heroine ought to 
be left to themselves; but there never yet was a rule with. 
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out an exception. However, to infringe upon established 
custom as little as possible, we will enter into no details of 
how pretty the bride looked in her nightcap, but proceed 
forthwith to the baron’s first sleep. He dreamed that the 
sun suddenly shone into his chamber. Dazzled by the 
glare, he awoke, and found the bright eyes of his bride ga- 
zing tenderly on hisface. Weary ashe was, still he remem. 
bered how uncourteous it would be to lie sleeping while 
she was so wide awake, and he forthwith roused himself as 
well as he could. Many persons say they can’t sleep in a 
strange bed; perhaps this might be the case with his bride; 
and in new situations people should have all possible allow- 
ance made for them. 

They rose early the following morning, the baroness 
bright-eyed and blooming as usual, the baron pale and 
abattu. They wandered through the castle; De Launaye 
told of his uncle’s prediction. 

** How careful I must be of you,” said the bride, smiling ; 
“TI shall be quite jealous.” 

Night came, and again Adolphe was wakened from his 
first sleep by Clotilde’s bright eyes. The third night arri- 
ved, and human nature could bear no more. 

“Good God, madam !” exclaimed the husband, “‘ do you 
never sleep ?” 

“ Sleep !” replied Clotilde, opening her large bright eyes, 
till they were even twice their usual size and brightness. 
“Sleep! one of my noble race sleep! I never slept in my 
life.” 

‘** She never sleeps !” ejaculated the baron, sinking back 
on his pillow in horror and exhaustion. 

It had been settled that the young couple should forth- 
with visit Paris—thither they at once proceeded. The 
beauty of the baroness produced a most marvellous sensa- 
tion even in that city of sensations. Nothing was heard of 
for a week but the enchanting eyes of the Baroness de 
Launaye. A diamond necklace, of a new pattern, was in- 
vented in her honour, and called aux beaux yeux de Clotilde. 

“Those eyes,” said a prince of the blood, whose taste in 
such matters had been cultivated by some years of continual 
practice, “ those eyes of Mde. de Launaye will rob many of 
our young gallants of their rest.” 

“ Very true,” briefly replied her husband. 

Well, the baroness shone like a meteor in every scene, 
while the baron accompanied her, the spectre of his former 
self. Sallow, emaciated, everybody said he was going into 
aconsumption. Still, it was quite delightful to witness the 
devotedness of his wife—she could scarcely bear him a mo- 
ment out of her sight. 

At length they left Paris, accompanied bya gay party, for 
their chateau. But, brilliant as were these guests, nothing 
distracted the baroness’s attention from her husband, whose 
declining health became every hour more alarming. One 
day, however, the young Chevalier de Ronsarde—he, the 
conqueror of a thousand hearts—the besieger of a thousand 
more—whose conversation was that happy mixture of flat. 
tery and scandal which is the beau ideal of dialogue—en- 
grossed Mde. de Launaye’s attention; and her husband 
took the opportunity of slipping away unobserved. He has. 
tened into a gloomy aveuue—the cedars, black with time 
and age, met like night overhead, and far and dark did their 
shadows fall on the still and deep lake beside. Worn, hag- 
gard, with a timorous and hurried, yet light step, the young 
baron might have been taken for one of his own ancestors, 
permitted for a brief period to revisit his home on earth, but 
invested with the ghastliness and the gloom of the grave. 

‘« She never sleeps!” exclaimed the miserable Adolphe 
—‘“‘she never sleeps! day and night her large bright eyes 
eat like fire into my heart.’ He paused, and rested for 
support against thé truuk of one of the old cedars. ‘ Oh, 
my uncle, why did not your prophecy, when it warned me 
against danger, tell me distinctly in what the danger con. 
sisted? To have a wife who never sleeps! Dark and 
quiet lake, how I envy the stillness of your depths—the 
shadows which rest upon your waves!” 

At this moment a breath of wind blew a branch aside— 
a sunbeam fell upon the baron’s face ; he took it for the eyes 
of his wife. Alas! his remedy lay temptingly before him— 
the still, the profound, the shadowy lake. De Launaye took 
one plunge—it was into eternity. ‘Two days he was miss- 
ing—the third, his lifeless body floated on the heavy waters. 
The Baron de Launaye had committed suicide, and the 
bright-eyed baroness was left a disconsolate widow. 








Original. 
THE LADY IN THE WHITE DRESS 


Whom I helped into the omnibus. 


I know her not! Her hand has been in mine, 
And the warm pressure of her taper arm 
Has thrill'd upon my fingers, and the hem 
Of her white dress has lain upon my feet, 
Till my hush’d pulse, by. the caressing folds, 
Was kindled to a fever! I, to her, 
Am but the undistinguishable | «t 
Blown by upon the breeze—yet I have sat, 
And in the blue depths of her stainless eyes, 
(Close as a lover in his hour of bliss, 
And stedfastly as look the twin stars down 
Into unfathomable wells,) have gaz‘d ! 
And I have felt from out its gate of pearl 
Her warm breath on my cheek, and while she sat 
Dreaming away the moments, I have tried 
To count the long dark lashes in the fringe 
Of her bewildering eyes! The kerchief sweet 
That enviably visits her red lip 
Has slumber'd, while she held it, on my knee,— 
And her small foot has crept between mine own— 
And yet, she knows me not! 
Now, thanks to heaven 
For blessings chainless in the rich man’s keeping— 
Wealth that the miser cannot hide away ! 
Buy, if they will, the invaluable flower— 
They cannot store its fragrance from the breeze ! 
Wear, if they will, the costliest gem of Ind— 
It pours its light on every passing eye! 
And he who on this beauty sets his name— 
Who dreams, perhaps, that for his use alone 
Such loveliness was first of angels born— 
Tell him, oh whisperer at his dreaming ear, 
That, I too, in her beauty, sun my eye, 
And unrebuked, may worship her in song— 
Tell him that heaven, along our darkling way, 
Hath set bright lamps with loveliness alight— 
And all may in their guiding beams rejoice ; 
But he—as *twere a watcher by a lamp— 


Guards but this bright one’s shining. pownx-rown BARD. 





Ladies grow old faster than they need to do, in this country— 
yes—by at least one half. A woman at forty in France or 
England is as young and well preserved, as a woman at 
twenty in the United States. At the head of this nail is the 
hammer driven in the following story :— 


Ir was the last week of September, and the keeper of 
“Congress Hall’ stood on his deserted colonnade. The dusty 
street of Sara was asleep in the stillness of village after- 
noon. The whittlings of the stage-runners at the corners, and 
around the leaning posts, were fading into dingy undistinguish- 
ableness. Stiff and dry hung the slop-cloths at the door of 
the livery-stable, and p clean was doorway and stall. 
“ The season” was over. 

“Well, Mr. B ’ said the Boniface of the great cara- 
vanserai, to a gentlemanly-looking invalid, crossing over from 
the village tavern on his way to Congress Spring, “ this looks 
like the endof it! A slim-mish season, though, Mr. B : 
*Gad, things isn’t as they used to be in your time! 


Three 
months we used to have of it, in them days, and the same peo- 
ple coming and going all summer, and folks’ own horses, and 


all the ladies drinking champagne! And every ‘hop’ was as 
good as a ball, and a ball—when do you ever see such balls 
now-a-days? Why, here’s all my best wines in the cellar; and 
as to beauty—pooh !—they’re done coming here, any how, are 
the belles, such as belles was !” 

“ You may say that, mine host, you may say that!” replied 
the damaged Corydon, leaning heavily on his cane,—“ what 
—they’re all gone, now, eh—no body at the “ United States ?” 

“ Not a soul—and here’s weather like August !—capital 
weather for young ladies to walk out evenings, and, for a drive 
to Barheight’s—nothing like it! It’s a sin, J say, to pass such 
weather in the city! Why shouldn’t they come to the Springs 
in the Indian summer, Mr. B———.” 

Coming events seemed to have cast their shadows before. 
As Boniface turned his eyes instinctively toward the sand hill, 
whose cloud of dust was the precursor of new my to the 
waters, and the sign for the black boy to ring the bell of arri- 
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val, behold, on its summit, gleaming through the nebulous 
pyramid, like a lobster through the steam of the fisherman’s 
pot, one of the red coaches of “ the People’s Line.” 

And another! 

And another ! 

And another ! : 

Down the sandy descent came the first, while the driver’s 
horn, intermittent with the crack of his whip, set to bobbing 
every pine cone of the adjacent wilderness. 

“3 Prrrrr—ru—te—too—toot—pash !—crack !—snap !—prrrr 
—r—rut—rut—rrrut!! G’lang !—Hip!” 

Boniface laid his — % the pull of the porter’s bell, but 
the thought flashed through his mind that he might have been 
dreaming—was he awake ? f 

And, marvel upon wonder !—a horn of arrival from the other 
end of the village! And as he turned his eyes in that direc- 
tion, he saw the dingier trun-outs from Lake Sacrament—ex- 
tras, wagons—every variety of rattle-trap conveyance—pour- 
ing in like an Irish funeral on the return, and making, (oh, cli- 
max more satisfactory !) straight, all, for Congress Hall ! 

Events now grew precipitate :— 

Ladies were ates out with green veils—parasols and bas- 
kets were handed after them—baggage was chalked and dis- 
tributed—(and parasols, baskets and baggage, be it noted, 
were all of the complexion that innkeepers love, the indefi- 
nable look which betrays the owner’s addictedness to extras) 
—and now there was ringing of bells; and there were orders 
for the woodcocks to be dressed with pork chemises, and for 
the champagne to be iced, the sherry not—and through the 
arid corridors of Congress Hall, floated a delicious toilet air of 
cold cream and lavender—and ladies’ maids came down to 
press out white dresses, while the cook heated the curling- 
lron—sand up and down the stairs flitted, with the blest confu- 
sion of other days, boots and iced sangarees, hot water, 
towels, and mint-juleps—all delightful, but all incomprehensi- 
ble! Was the summer encored, or had the Jews gone back to 
Jerusalem? To the pol of Congress Hall, the restoration 
of the Millenium would have been a rush-light to this second 
advent of Fun-and-fashion-dom ! 

Thus far we have looked through the eyes of the person, 
(pocket-ually speaking,) most interested in the singular event 
we wished to describe. Let us now, (tea being over, and 
your astonishment having had time to breathe,) take the devil’s 
place at the elbow of the invalided dandy before mentioned, 
and follow him over to Congress Hall. It wasa mild night, 
and, as I said before, (or meant to, if I did not,) August, having 
been prematurely cut off by his raining successor, seemed u 
again, like Hamlet’s governor, and bent on walking out his time. 

Rice (you remember Rice—famous for his lemonades with 
a corrective)—Rice, having nearly ignited his fore-finger with 
charging wines at dinner, was out to cool on the colonnade, 
and , hot strong enough to stand about, drew a chair 
near the drawing-room window and begged the rosy bar-keep- 
er to throw what light he could upon this multitudinous appa- 
rition. Rice could only feed the fire of his wonder with the 
fuel of additional circumstances. Coaches had been arriving 
from every direction, ‘till the house was full. The departed 
black-band had been stopped at Albany, and sent back. 
There seemed no married people in the party—at least, judg- 
ing by dress and flirtation. Here and there a belle, a little on 
the wane, but all most juvenescent in gayety, and (Rice 
thought) handsomer girls than had been at Congress Hall since 
the , se of the Albany Regency, (the Regency of beauty,) 
ten years ago! Indeed, it struck Rice that he had seen the 
faces of these lovely girls before, though they whom he thought 
they resembled had long since gone off the stage—grand- 
mothers, some of them, now! 

Rice had been told, also, that there was an extraordinary 
and overwhelming arrival of children and nurses at the Pa- 
vilion Hotel, but he thought the report smelt rather like a 
jealous figment of the Pavilioners. Odd, if true—that’s all ! 

Mr. had taken his seat on the colonnade, as Shaks- 
peare expresses it, ‘ about cock-shut time’’—twilight—and, in 
the darkness made visible of the rooms within, he could only 
distinguish the outline of some very exquisite, and exquisitely 
plump figures gliding to and fro, winged, each one, with a pair 
of rather stout-ish, but most attentive admirers. As the cur- 
few hour stole away, however, the ladies stole away with it, 
to dress ; and at ten o’clock the sudden outbreak of the full 
band in a mazurka, drew Mr. B————'s attention to the dining- 
room frontage of the colonnade, and, moving his chair to one of 
the windows, the cockles of his heart warmed to see the or- 
chestra in its glory of old—thirteen black Orpheuses perched 
on a throne of dining-tables, and the black veins on their 
shining temples strained to the crack of mortality with their 
zealous execution. ‘The waiters, meantime, were lighting the 
tin Briareus. (that spermaceti monster so destructive to broad- 
cloth,) and the side-sconces and stand-lamps, and presently a 
blaze of light flooded the dusty evergreens of the facade, and 
nothing was wanting but some fashionable Curtius to plunge 
” first into the void—some adventurous Benton, “ to set i ball 

in motion.” 





cher, B————- sat, looking earnestly into the room, and to his 
excited senses there seemed, about all this supplement to the 
summer’s gayety, a weird mysteriousness, an atmosphere of 
magic, which was observable, he thought, even in the burning 
of the candles! And, as to Johnson, the sable leader of the 
band—“ God's my life,” as Bottom says, how like a tormented 
fiend writhed the cremona betwixt his chin and white waist- 
coat! Such music, from instruments so vexed, had never 
split the ears of the Saratoga groundlings since the rule of 
Saint Dominick, (in whose hands even wine sparkled to song) 
—no, not since the golden age of the Springs, when that lord 
of harmony and the nabobs of lower Broadway made, of Con- 
gress Hall, a° paradise for the unmarried ! as Johnson be- 
witched ? Was Congress Hall re-possessed by the spirits of the 
past? If ever Mr. ase sitting in other years on that re- 
sounding colonnade, had felt the magnetic atmosphere of 
he knew to be up stairs, he felt it now! If ever he had been 
contented, knowing that certain bright creatures would pres- 
ently glide into the visual radius of black Johnson, he felt con- 
tented, inexplicably, from the same cause now—expecting, as 
if such music could only be their herald, the entrance of the 
same bright creatures, no older, and as bright after years of 
matrimony. And now and then B——— pressed his hand to 
his head—for he was not quite sure that he might not be a litt 
wandering in his mind. 

But suddenly the band struck up a march! The first bar 
was played through, and B looked at the door, sighing 
that this sweet hallucination—this waking-dream of other days 
—was now to be scattered by reality ! He could have fillip’d 
that mercenary Ethiopean on the nose for playing such music to 
such falling-off from the past, as he now looked to see enter— 

A lady crossed the threshold on a gentleman’s arm. 

“Ha! ha!” said B———, trying with a wild effort to laugh, 
and pinching his arm into a blood-blister, “‘ come—this is too 
good! Helen ! oh, no! Not quite crazy yet, I hope 
—not so far gone yet! Yetit is! Iswearit is! And not 
changed either! Beautiful as ever by all that is wonderful! 
Psha! I'll not be mad! Rice !—are you there? Why, who 
are these coming after her? Julia L———! Anna K » 
and my friend Fanny! e D——s! The M s! 
Nay. I’m dreaming, silly fool thatI am! T’ll call for a light! 
Waiter! ! Where the devil’s the bell ?” 

And as poor , insisted on finding himself in bed, 
reached out his hand to find the bell-pull, one of the waiters 
of Congress Hall came to his summons. The gentleman 
wanted nothing, and the waiter thought he had cried out in his 
nap; and rather embarrassed to explain his wants, but still 
unconvinced of his freedom from dream-land, drew 
his hat over his eyes, and his cloak around him, and screwed 
up his courage to look again into the enchanted ball-room. 

The quadrilles were formed, and the lady at the head of the 
first set was spreading her skirts forthe avant-deur. She was 
a tall woman, superbly handsome, and moved with the grace 
of a frigate at sea with a nine knot breeze. Eyes capable of 
taking in lodgers, (hearts, that is say,) of any and every calibre 
and quality, a bust for a Cornelia, a shape all love and light- 
ness, and a smile like a temptation of Eblis—there she was— 
and there were fifty like her—not like her, exactly, either, but 
of her constellation—belles, every one of them, who will be 
remembered by old men, and used for the disparagement of 
degenerated younglings—splendid women of Mr. B "s 
time, and of the palmy time of Congress Hall— 

“The past—the past—the past!” 


Out on your staring and unsheltered lantern of brick—your 
“ United States Hotel,” stiff, modern and promiscuous ! Tho 
ever passed a comfortable hour in its glaring cross-lights, or 
breathed a gentle sentiment in its unsubdued air and town-ish 
open-to-dustiness! What is it to the leafy dimness, the cool 
shadows, the perpetual and pensive demi-jour—what to the ten 
thousand associations—of Congress Hall! Who has not lost 
a heart (or two) on the boards of that primitive wilderness of 
acolonnade! Whose first adorations, whose sighs, hopes, strate- 
gies and flirtations, are not ground into that warped and slip- 
r-polished floor, like heart-ache and avarice into the bricks of 
all-street! Lord bless you, madam! don’t desert old Con- 
gress Hall! We have done going to the Springs—(we)—and 
wouldn’t go there again for anything, but a good price for a 
pang—(that is, except to see such a sight as we are describing) 
—but we cannot bear, in our mid-summer flit through the As- 
tor, to see charming girls bound for Saratoga, and hear no talk 
of Congress Hall! What! no lounge on those proposal] sofas— 
no pluck at the bright green leaves of those luxuriant creepers 
while listening to “ the voice of the charmer’’—no dawdle on 
the steps to the Spring, (mamma gone on before)—no hunting for 
that glow-worm in the shrubbery by the music-room—no swin 
—no billiards—no morning gossips with the few privilege 
beaux admitted to the up-stairs entry, ladies’ wing ? 
“J’d sooner be set quick i’ the earth, 

And bow!l'd to death with turnips,” 
than assist or mingle in such ungrateful forgetfulness of pleas- 
ure-land! But = do we with a digression in a ghost-story ? 
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Wrapped carefully from the night-air in his cloak and bel- 





The ball went on. Champagne of the “ exploded” colour 
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(pink) was freely circulated between the dances—(rosy wine 
suited to the bright days when all things were tinted rose)— 
and wit, exploded, too, in these leaden times, went round with 

e wine ; and as a glass of the bright vintage was handed up 
to old Johnson, B——— stretched his neck over the window- 
sill in an agony of expectation, confident that the black ghost, 
if ghost he were, would fail to recognize the leaders of fashion, 
as he was wont of old, and to bow respectfully to them before, 
drinking in their presence. Oh, murder! not he! Down 
went his black poll to the music-stand, and up, and down again, 
and at every de. the white roller of that unctuous eye was 
brought to bear upon some well-remembered star of the as- 
cendant! Hesaw them as B——— did! He was not playing 
to an unrecognized company of late comers to Saratoga—any- 
bodies from any place! He, the unimaginative African, be- 
lieved evidently that they were there in flesh—Helen, the g!o- 
rious and all her fair troop of contemporaries !—and that with 
them had come back their old lovers, the gay and gallant Lo- 
tharios of the time of Johnson’s first blushing honours of re- 
nown! The big drops of agonized horror and incredulity 
rolled off the forehead of Mr. B———! 

But suddenly the waiters radiated to the side-doors, and with 
the celestial felicity of star-rising and morning breaking, a 

Itz was found playing in the ears of the revellers! Per- | 
M, yet when did it begin! Waltzed every brain and vein, | 
walized every swimming eye within the reach of its magic 
vibrations. Gently away floated couple after couple, and as | 
they circled round to his pvint of observation, B——— could | 
have called every waltzer by name—but his heart was in his 
throat, but his eyeballs were hot with the stony immovable- 
ness of his long gazing. 

Another change in the music! Spirits of bedevilment ! 
oould not that waltz have been spared! Boniface stood 
waltzing his head from shoulder to shoulder—Rice twirled the 
head-chambermaid in the entry—the black and white boys 
spun round on the colonnade—the wall-flowers in the ball-room 
crowded their chairs to the wall—the candles flared embra- 
cingly—ghosts or no ghusts, dream or hallucination, B——— 
could endure no more! He flung off his cloak and hat, and 
jumped in at the window. ‘The divine Emily C had 
that moment risen from tying her shoe. With a nod to her 
partner, and a smile to herself, B——— encircled her round | 
waist, and away he flew like Ariel, light on the toe, but his | 
face pallid and wild, and his emaciated legs playing like sticks | 
in his unfilled trousers. Twice he made the circuit of the} 
room, exciting apparently less surprize than oe by his | 
sudden appearance ; then, with a wavering halt, and his hand 
laid tremulously to his forehead, he flew at the hall-door at a 
tangent, and rushing through servants and spectators, dashed 
across the portico, and disappeared in the darkness! A fort- 
night's brain-fever deprived him of the opportunity of repeat- | 
ing this remarkable flourish, and his subsequent sanity was es- 
tablished through some critical hazard. 

There was some inquiry at supper about “ old B——.,”’ 
but the lady who waltzed with him knew as little of his 
coming and going as the managers; and, by one belle, who had 
been at some trouble in other days to quench his ardour, it | 
was solemnly believed to be his persevering apparition. 

The next day there was a drive and dinner at Barheight’s, | 
and baek in time for ball and supper; and the day after | 
there was a most hilarious aud memorable fishing-party to} 
Saratoga Lake, and all back again in high force for the ball and | 
supper; and so like a long gala-day, like a short summer carni- 
val, all frolic, sped the week away. Boniface, by the third day, 
had rallied his recollections, and with many a scrape and com- 
pliment, he renewed his acquaintance with the belles and beaux 
of a brighter period of beauty and gallantry. And if there was 
any mystery remaining in the old functionary’s mind as to the 
identity and miracle of their presence and re-union, it was on 
the one point of the ladies’ unfaded loveliness—for, saving a 
half inch aggregation in the waist, which was rather an im- 
provement than otherwise, and a little more fulness in the bust, 
which was a most embellishing difference, the ten years that 
had gone over them had made no mark on the lady portion 
of his guests; and as to the gentlemen—but that is neither here | 
nor there. They were “men of mark,’”’ young or old, and 
their wear and tear is, as Flute says “a thing of nought.” 

It was revealed by the keeper of the Paviiion, after the de- 

rture of the late-come revellers of Congress Hall, that there 
Rad been constant and secret visitations by the belles of the 
latter sojourn, to the numerous infantine lodgers of the former. 
Such a troop of babies and boys, and all so lovely, had seldom 
gladdened even the eyes of angels, out of the cherubic choir, (let 
alone the Saratoga Pavilion,) and though, in their white dresses 
and rose-buds, the belles afore spoken of looked like beauti- 
ful elder sisters to those motherless younglings, yet when they 
came in, mothers confessed, on the morning of departure, open- 
ly to superintend the preparations for travel, they had so put 
off the untroubled maiden look from their countenances, and 
so put on the indescribable growing-old-iness of married life in 
their dress, that, to the eye of an observer, they might well 
have passed for the mothers of the girls they had themselves 

















Who devised, planned and brought about, this practical com- 
ment on the needlessness of the American haste to be old, we are 
not at liberty to mention. The reader will have surmised, 
however, that it was some one who had observed the more en- 
during quality of beauty in other lands, and on returning to his 
own, looked in vain for those who, by every law of nature 
should be still embellishing the society of which he had leit 
them the budding flower and ornament. To get them togeth- 
er again, only with their contemporaries, in one of their fa- 
| miliar haunts of pleasure—to suggest the exclusion of every- 
| thing but youthfulness in dress, amusement and occupation— 
| to bring to meet them their old adirers, married like them- 
| selves, but entering the field once more for their smiles against 
| their rejuvenescent husbands—to array them as belles again, 
| and see whether it was any falling off in beauty or the power 
| of pleasing which had driven them from their prominent places 
| in social life—this was the obvious best way of doing his im- 
| mediate circles of friends the service his feelings exacted of 








| him; the only way, indeed, of convineing these bright creatures 
| that they had far anticipated the fading hour of bloom and 
youthfulness. Pensez-y! N. P. W. 


Original. 


THE CRUSADER’S LOVE—A MerricaL TALe. 


Sir Rarmonp De Forx was as gallant a knight, 
As ever couched a lance ; 

And his loved Isabel was a ladye-bright, 

With a brow as fair, and a step as light 
As ever were sung in romance. 


They have met in the gray of the early morn, 

By the side of an ancient tomb ; 
And the knight is depressed, and the ladye forlorn, 
For he on high emprise away must be borne, 

Ere the rising sun scatters the gloom. 


He has proffered his lance to that Christian band 
Whose vow to “ the hermit” was given, 

To rescue the cross from the infidel hand ; 

And who swore from the soil of the Holy Land 
The crescent for aye should be driven. 


And Isabel sighed as she hung on his arm, 

Sad tear-drops dimming her eye ; 
“ Oh may'st thou for ever be shielded from harm ! 
For a sad forebeding my heart doth alarm, 

That this is our last good-bye.” 


“ Come, cheer thee, beloved one,” Raimond replied, 
“ This is naught but o’er-anxious fear ; 

Nay, trust me, a warriur’s destined bride 

Should bear parting more firmly than this doth betide, 
Nor yield to such black despair.” 


And he pressed her slight form to his manly breast, 
And kissed off her falling tear ; 

“* Come weal or come wo, come strife or come rest, 

As sure as the even’ sun sinks in the west, 
Again shall I meet thee here.” 


And they lingered long in that lonely place, 
Their parting grief none can tell. 
He fervently gazed in her pale, pale face, 
And clasping her in one last embrace, 
He tremblingly bade her farewell. 





And she watched his white plume and his pennoned spear, 
And listed the tramp of his steed, 

Till the plume and the banneret melted in air, 

And no sound save the morning breeze fell on her ear, 
As she tearfully prayed him god-speed ! 






Now years sped quick as magician’s spell, 
Yet, still as the time passed on, 

Of Sir Raimond’s fate no tongue could tell ; 

And the knights who returned all said that he fell 
At the strife of Ascalon. 









*T was uncertainty all, till a pilgrim one morn 
Brought fatal proof of his death ;— 

The silken scarf which the good knight had worn— 

*T was found on the battle-field, gory and torn, 
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seemed to be, the day before, only. 





Haply kissed by his parting breath. 
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For he said it should leave him but when life was fled, 
And Isabel saw it with fear ; 

She knew by that token her Raimond was dead ; 

The last ray of hope that upheld her was fled ; 
And her cheek it grew wan with despair. 


Yet oft as she wept, with sad grief overpressed, 
His parting words rang in her ear— 
Come weal or come wo, come strife or come rest, 
As sure as the even’ sun sinks in the west, 
Again shall 1 meet thee here.” 


And each eve, by the side of that ancient tomb, 
She kept her sad vigil alone, 

Expecting the shade of her lover to come ; 

With eager and hopeful eye piercing the gloom, 
By that monumental stone. 


And often would start her quick pulse beating high, 
As, pictured by memory, 

Some object half seen took his form to her eye; 

All breathless approaching, she’d wake with a sigh— 
For, alas! ’twas but phantasy. 


One night as returning, no hope left to cheer, 
Yet even then leaving with pain, 

A distant sound suddenly fell on her ear ; 

Now ’twas blent with the night-breeze, anon ’twas more 
Now she lost it, now heard it again. [clear ; 


*T was the tramp of a steed ridden furiously fast 
Toward the old trysting-place pressing hard. 
Now, lady, command all the daring thou hast ; 
The rider the castle-moat reaches at last ; 
Now he crosses the broad court-yard. 


She watched him dismount, and the terrible sight 
Seem’d to quench not the fire of her glance ; 
But her cheek it was flushed, and her eye it beamed bright, 
As she saw all confessed in the pale moonlight, | 
The form of her Raimond advance! 


“Oh, heaven ! I thank thee,” she fervently cried, 

“ My heart’s fondest wish is obtained ; 
He has come from the cold grave, where, soon by his side, 
In death I shall meet him, in death be his bride, 

For his parting-pledge is redeemed.” 


Her sinking heart failed her, the urn she grasped 
Life’s current ne longer warms ; 
“Oh! Raimond, I come to thee !” fainting she gasped, 
And waked to new life-—for she found herself clasped 
In her living Raimond’s arms. B. | 





_~ 


MASS MEETING AT THE PARK THEATRE. 
Reported expressly for the New Mirror. 





A rumour having reached the ears of the present occupants 
of the Park theatre, concerning some threatened innovation | 
upon their prescriptive rights, a venerable and highly-esteemed | 
rat, who has been connected with the establishment for a long | 
period, took upon himself the responsibility of calling a gene- | 
ral indignation meeting. Meantime a preliminary committee | 
of a few leading rats was held in the pit of the theatre, during | 
the representation of “‘ Grandfather Whitehead,” for the pur- | 
pose of settling the time and locality of the meeting; it was | 
finally arranged that the night of the glorious Fourth of July 
would be the best, inasmuch as the general rejoicing would so | 
monopolize the public mind that the very existence of rats 
would be forgotten, every feeling merged in intense patriot- 
ism. That was agreed to, nem. con. But where they were to 
meet was the subject of a somewhat wordy debate. Some 
named one site, some another, until at last a sagacious old rat | 
exclaimed : 

“Why not hold the meeting here ?” 

“What! in the theatre!” said three or four together, “on 
a night of public enthusiasm like that, with fifty thousand 
strangers in the city! Ridiculous! Why, haven’t you seen 
Booth announced ?” 





“I have,” replied the venerable, “ and allow me to say, that 
I know old Junius Brutus well ; he has a knack of not coming, 
occasionally ; take my advice, call it here. - Where can be a 
better place than the interior of the first theatre in the coun- 
try ; and, I'll lay my life, we shall have the stage all to our- 
selves, snug and comfortable? And, let me say, we owe the 
considerate and generous owners a debt of gratitude for so 
kindly granting us the exclusive use of this temple of the 
muses.” 

Well, it was put to the vote and carried, a card being made 
out for general distribution, of which the following is a copy : 
Been ewer wenn renner wannvenrvennvannvannvennad 

RATS ATTEND! 
MASS MEETING AT THE PARK THEATRE 
On Tuesday evening, July 4. 
RALLY! RALLY! RALLY! 
Your rights are in jeopardy ! 
Your privileges are threatened ! ‘ 
The chair will be taken at eight o'clock. 
4 A collection will be made. $ 
‘ RATS—TO THE RESCUE! 
GRAY MUZZLE, Chair-rat. 
‘ NisB_e CueeEseE, Treasurer, pro tem. 
§ Lone Wuisker, Hon. Sec’y. 








SR sana ° 


The eventful evening arrived, proving how right the sa- 
gacious old rat was in his conjectures. The theatre was at 
their service. There were plenty of Booths outside of the 
Park, but not one within. At about half-past seven the pit 
and stage were crammed with an orderly and highly intelli- 
gent audience. There was a little delay, and some slight 
symptoms of discontent, from the prolonged absence of the 
chair, who did not arrive until half-past eight. It was more 
than hinted that this was done for effect ; however, soon after 
the routine business was arranged, the chair opened the pro- 
ceedings in the following eloquent speech : 

“Rats! would that the position of extreme responsibility 
in which I find myself, had devolved upon some abler indi- 
vidual. I know, I feel, I acknowledge my inability to dis- 
charge properly the duty, the onerous duty, which the exigen- 
cies of the time render, I may say, irnperative—(hear, hear)— 
but this I will say, that no other rat in the universe feels more 


| acutely the vile wrong which is threatened to our community. 


No, nor is there one more determined to struggle to the very last 
kick of vitality in the defence of those inalienable privileges 
which, from time immemorial, have been, and shall continue, 
the proud birthright of every living rat.—( Applause.)—Has not 
the Greek philosopher, in his beautiful metamorphosis, said— 
* Dulce et decorum est: nigroque symillima Cygno.’ 
(Great cheering.)—I need not tell so highly-educated and intel- 
lectual an assembly that the interpretation of that is— 
‘It’s sweet and wholesome to be a nigger.’ 

The application I will leave you to make yourselves ; but I will 
merely hazard the assertion that all rats are alike, black rats 
and gray.—(Hisses.)—I repeat it, we are equal and indivisible ; 
the same radiant. intellect, the same physical infirmities ; 
hunted by the same dogs, lured by the same traps, fed by the 
same candle ends, poisoned by the same arsenic ; in what, then, 
consists the difference—(question, question—much hissing and 
great confusion—in the midst of which only broken sentences 
could he heard)—patriotic rats—bulwark of liberty—universal 
freedom—disinterested exertion—lay down my life with pride 
and pleasure.”—( Tremendous cheering.) 

The meeting was then addressed by an enthusiastic young 
rat, who squeaked pretty nearly to the following effect : 

“ MR. CHAIRRAT AND GENTLERATS—When I gaze round 
upon the vast and unspeakably intelligent mass of ratkind 
here assembled, I cannot help exclaiming, can you tamely 
suffer the arbitrary and unconstitutional infringement upon 
your prescriptive rights which we hear threatened ! I need not 
tell you that nefarious plans have been recently concocted to 
disturb us in our nightly avocations, and to oust us from this 
our acquired dominion. Is it to be borne! Is it to be borne, I 
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say—(no)—no! to be sure, not. Are we to permit labouring 
foreigners, impelled by greedy and avaricious taskmasters, to 
invade our peaceful domains, carrying unhealthy lime and 
poisonous mortar in their progress, and spreading discomfort 
and inconvenience through the entire contiguity. After hav- 
ing, with industrious ingenuity, perforated every joist and ceil- 
ing, after throwing open a line of communication to and from 
all the neighbouring cellars, after establishing thriving colo- 
nies in every private box, can we be so far sunk in slothful 
imbecility as to relinquish all our privileges and abandon all our 
conquests.—(Hear, hear, and great cheering.)—No, my friends, 
‘Ce n’est que le premier, pas, qui coute,’ 
which means, if they once put their foot in it, we’re lost ; so, 
rats, be firm; unite, pour in your subscriptions, every morsel 
of cheese will be welcome. Make one grand and terrific 
struggle, and in the maintenance of your rights present a 
sublime spectacle to the wondering universe. You have teeth, 
show them! We’re not cats! to live in lazy luxury upon a 
kitchen rug—(No.)—Nor dogs, to cringe and fawn upon their 
brute masters.—(No.)—We’re rats !—(Hurrah.)—We seek no 
acquaintanceship with other animals, but, satisfied with the 
proud pre-eminence’ of our own exalted species, live by our- 
selves, and for ourselves, independent and unconquerable.”"— 
(Loud and long-continued cheering.) 

A sleek old rat now addressed the meeting, but in a different 
strain : 

“ GENTLERATS,” said he, “it appears t0 me that you are 
allowing your feelings to get the better of your judgment. 
There’s nothing like common sense and plain statistics. Now, 
my inestimable friend,JohnJacob, gave forty years ago the enor- 
mous sum of seventy thousand dollars for this establishment ; 
but, in the progress of time, property of all kinds has so deteri- 
orated in value that he cannot have made more than three hun- 
dred thousand dollars by his bargain. How, then, can you 
expect a liberal-minded man to lay out from his hard earnings 
so great a sum as five thousand dollars to aid so losing a con- 
cern. He's no friend to innovation. Keep yourselves cool, 
brother rats ; make yourselves comfortable. I know the man. 
He won’t doit. Why should he.”’ 

“ Sit down, sir,” said the chairrat, “ you don’t know what 
you are talking about. Have not the papers announced it, 
and is not that enough for us. Rats, it behooves us to be on 
the alert. Now let me read over the resolutions. 

“ Resolved—That having heard with unfeigned regret that 
our good friend Simpson has sailed for England, with the in- 
tention of engaging a company, to the detriment of sundry na- 
tive pumps, who will be thereby deprived of the opportunity 
of magnetizing a few old ladies nightly, and in direct opposi- 
tion to our interests as a body, we give the matter our un- 
qualified disapprobation, and shall exert all our energies to 
counteract so scandalous an interference. 

“ Resolved—Having also heard, with sentiments of profound 
indignation, that our hitherto patron and friend, John J., intends 
to renovate and beautify, as he calls it, this time-honoured in- 
stitution, at a cost of five thousand dollars, thereby rendering 
it fit only for human creatures to inhabit, and totally subver- 
sive of our long-established rights, we unanimously declare 
such proceedings to be anti-republican, and essentially dan- 
gerous to the liberties of the country.” 

At this moment one of those erratic crackers, called chasers, 
impelled by destiny, entered an open window, and with des- 
perate fizz fell right amongst the presiding rats; who cleared 
instanter, followed by the entire auditory, and in five minutes 
the old Park was as silent as the Tombs. B. 


ON THE BURSTING OF A CROTON WATER-PIPE. 
The Park sent to the Union 
Invitation to come down, 
Out of fashion’s sweet communion 
To enjoy a look in town. 
But hearing, as he rambled, 
Mrs. A. was in the street, 
Through the carriage-way he scrambled, 
Just to wash-up at her feet. 0. 








Tue thoughts expressed in the lines which follow have pro- 
bably occurred to every one who has been called upon to 
part with a beloved and revered pastor. ‘The removal of 
one of these holy men from the sphere of his usefulness to 
another congregation is, in this country, considered much 
too light a matter by those who bring it about. In the case 
alluded to in these lines (the removal of the Rev. Mr. White 
from his charge at Owego to the presidentcy of Wabash col- 
lege) there was, perhaps, an overruling reason in his supe- 
rior talents—but the parting was not the less painful to the 
congregation who had long sat under his able preaching, 
and had long been attached to him as a man and pastor. 


Leave us not, man of prayer! Like Paul, hast thou 
“ Serv’d God with all humility of mind,” 

Dwelling among us, and “ with many tears,” ’ 
“ From house to house,” “ by night and day not ceasing,” 
Hast pleaded thy blest errand. Leave us not! 
Leave us not now! The Sabbath-bell, so long 
Link’d with thy voice—the prelude to thy prayer— 
The call to us from heaven to come with thee 

Into the house of God, and, from thy lips, 

Hear what had fall’n upon thy heart—will sound 
Lonely and mournfully when thou art gone ! 

Our prayers are in thy words—our hope in Christ 
Warm’d on thy lips—our darkling thoughts of God 
Follow'd thy lov’d call upward—and so knit 

Is all our worship with those outspread hands, 

And the imploring voice, which, well we knew, 
Sank in the ear of Jesus—that, with thee, 

The angel's ladder seems remov’d from sight, 

And we astray in darkness! Leave us not! 

Leave not the dead! ‘They have lain calmly down— 
Thy comfort in their ears—believing well 

‘That when thine own more holy work was done, 
Thou wouldst lie down beside them, and be near 
When the last trump shall summon, to fold up 

Thy flock affrighted, and, with that same voice 
Whose whisper'd promises could sweeten death, 
Take up once more the interrupted strain, 

And wait Christ’s coming, saying, “‘ Here am I, 
And those whom thou hast given me!” Leave not 
The old, who, ’mid the gathering shadows, cling 
To their accustom‘d staff, and know not how 

To lose thee, and so near the darkest hour! 

Leave not the penitent, whose soul may be 

Deaf to the strange voice, but awake to thine! 
Leave not the mourner thou hast sooth’d—the heart 
Turns to its comforter again! Leave not 

The child thou hast baptiz’d! another’s care 

May not keep bright upon the mother’s heart 

The covenant seal ; the infant’s ear has caught 
Words it has strangely pondered from thy lips, 

And the remember’d tone may fipd again, 

And quicken for the harvest, the first seed 

Sown for eternity !—leave not the child ! 

Yet if thou wilt—if, “ bound in spirit,” thou 

Must go, and we shall see thy face no more, 

“'The will of God be done!’ We do not say 
Remember us—thou wilt—in love and prayer ! 
And thou wilt be remembered—by the dead, 

When the last trump awakes them—by the old, 
When, of the “ silver cord” whose strength thou knowest, 
The last thread fails—by the bereav’d and stricken, 
When the dark cloud, wherein thou found’st a spot 
Broke by the light of mercy, lowers again— 

By the sad mother, pleading for her child, 

In murmurs difficult, since thou art gone— 

By all thou leavest, when the Sabbath-bell 

Brings us together, and the closing hymn 

Hushes our hearts to pray, and thy lov’d voice, 
That all our wants had grown to, (only thus, 

’ Twould seem, articulate to God,) falls not 

Upon our listening ears—remember’d thus 
Remember'd well—in all our holiest hours— 

Will be the faithful shepherd we have lost ! 

And ever with one prayer, for which our love 
Will find the pleading words,—that in the hght 


Of heav’n we may behold his face once more! N. P. w. 





SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 
Oren this, dear reader, and, with thy thumb and finger, 
pick out the moral. 


“In.Germany, when they promise marriage, they are ve 
particular about ‘keeping their word. There was pn te 





time a young lady of pe family, and she was one day in 
the kitchen, and she had a fowl in her hands. And there was 
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at that same time a young man likewise in the kitchen, who was 
not by any means her equal; but she cut off a part of the fowl 
and gave it to him. And this was considered a promise of 
marriage in Dantzic, where it happened. And the young lady 
considering she had pledged her troth to the young man, kept 
her word and they were married accordingly. And after they 
were married they rode out in a carriage, through the streets 
of Dantzic ; and the any were so pleased, that they threw 
a great quantity of apples into the carriage, so that the carriage 
was wal nigh filled. And when they got home, they found 
that there was a piece of money in every apple, by which 
means it fell out that the young man’s fortune was as large as 
that of his wife.” 

This is worth a smile, perhaps : 

A gentleman, well bnoniog that a certain Rev. Curate, 
not one hundred miles from Liansihangel, in Merionethshire, 
paid more attention to his belly than his flock, and that he was 

rticularly partial to beans and bacon, determined to have a 
joke at the expense of the parson; for that purpose he pro- 
cured a few pods, and having opened one of them, he exclaim- 
ed, (pretending to be surprised,) “'The beans lie the wrong 
way!” “The d——l they do!” said the parson, who exam- 
ined the very scrupulously, and then charged the gentle- 
man, with turning them ; but being desired to open one him- 
self, and finding the beans in the same situation, he immedi- 
ately accounted for it, saying, “ The fellow has planted them 
the wrong side down.” 

Here is a novel mode of raising the wind. 

A retired old professor of upwards of sixty, who had for some 
time past lived a very quiet life, was left at home by his wife 
much younger than himself, while she went into the country 
to visit her relations. One afternoon, shortly after her de- 
parture, a young person, apparently about eighteen years of 
age, wearing the costume of the Cote-d’-Or in all its purity, 
presented herself to the old gentleman and handed him a let- 
ter signed in the name of a respectable ecclesiastic, one of his 
oldest and most esteemed friends. In this letter the priest re- 

uested the professor to have the kindness to receive young 
Marie, (the bearer,) who had come to Paris for the purpose of 
procuring a situation, at the same time to receive a small for- 
tune which had been lefther. ‘She is the neice of my good old 
housekeeper,” wrote the Abbé, “ and I recommend her to Pkg 
as if she were my own.” The professor at first felt some deli- 
cacy in the matter, on account of the absence of his wife ; but 
as the request of his old friend was with him as imperious as 
a duty, he gave directions to his porteress or laundress to re- 
ceive and atiend to her; and the “ young Marie” was duly 
installed in a room not very far from the professor’s. Three 
days passed, during which the visitor frequently went out un- 
der the pretext of looking for a situation, but regularly return- 
ed shortly before meals, which she took with the professor, and 
in the evening retired to her room. On the fourth day, about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, as the young woman and the old 
professor were at table, enjoying their dinner, somebody rang 
violently at. the door. The proiessor ran and epened it; but 
was not a little astonished to behold a man of about thirty 
years of age enter, who gave indications of the most violent 
anger and displeasure. “It is you, then, wretched man, is it,” 
cried the stranger, ‘“‘ who has enticed my sister away from 
her home, and induced her, to her own destruction, toleave her 
family 7’ Ashe thus spoke he entered the room in which sat 
the “ young;’” and upon seeing him she appeared to be seized 
with utter consternation and a fainting fit, while the poor pro- 
fessor in vain attempted to explain to the furious intruder that 
he had received the girl into his house upon the recommenda- 
tion of a venerable and clerical friend of his. The pretended 
brother could not, or at least would not, understand his expla- 
nation; he raved, he threatened, and he imputed to the old 
gentleman the most scandalous motives, and frightened the 
latter nearly out of his wits. At length he declared he would 
take his sister from the house, and allowed her just five minutes 
to get ready to leave his presence ; but requested the professor 
to leave him alone with her for an instant, in order that he might 
interrogate her respecting her conduct, which she probably 
would not like referred to in the presence of a third party. 
The professor readily acquiesced, and retired to another apart- 
ment. Having waited much longer than he expected to be 
kept out, without hearing any noise, he ventured to return to 
the dining-room, when he found that not only had the pretend- 
ed brother and sister disappeared, but with them also all the 
jewellery, plate, and linen in the room, as well as a gold watch 
which was hanging on the mantelpiece. It is needless to say 
that the professor subsequently discovered that the letter of 
introduction was a forgery. 

The ladies on the other side of the water do funny things 
now and then. For example: 


“A strange scene took place at the promenade of Long- 
) champs. A handsome caleche passed along, containing a lady, 
said to possess a great dramatic talent and anxious for an en- 

ement, and a young man with black moustachios, who paid 
e greatest attention to his beautiful companion. Suddenly 











a lady on a beautiful chesnut mare, of ony! value, rode up to 
the vehicle, and peered in very rudely for a few seconds. 
The young man seemed overcome with alarm, and the would- 
be actress grew pale through her rouge. The appearance of 
the horsewoman, or. the contrary, was highly animated, and 
anger sparkled in her eyes. After continuing her survey for 
about a minute, she suddenly raised her riding-whip, and with 
a vigorous arm struck the gentleman and then the lady across 
the face, leaving them both well marked; then flinging her 
card into the carriage, she rode off at full gallop. is was 
only the first scene of the adventure. The second took place 
on Monday, in the Bois de Romanville. Two elegantly dress- 
ed women arrived nearly at the same time in cabriolets, and at 
once proceeded to business. ‘I have the choice of weapons,’ 
said the lady that had been struck, ‘and I suppose you are not 
more anxious than I to have seconds in what is about to take 
place.’—‘ No,’ haughtily replied the other, ‘I am entirely at 
your orders. You took from me a friend, whom I didnot wish 
to leave to you without the striking accompaniment—which 
you may remember.’—‘ Oh! you mean the horsewhipping ?’— 
‘ Why, yes, I certainly do, but I did not like using the word.’— 
* Don’t pat aad under any restraint, my dear,’ replied the 
other, ‘for I swear to you that, before two minutes are over, 
the word will not produce ~ | greater effect on you than on 
me.’ Saying this, she opened her dress, and taking from un- 
der it a thick and heavy whip, commenced belabouring the 
other with all her force. The original assailant, bruised and 
covered with blood, was on the point of sinking to the earth, 
when one of the woodmen, attracted by her cries, came up and 
rescued her. The two combatants were taken before the 
mayor, who was ungallant enough to forward them to Paris 
under escort.” 


The following incident teaches us the intrinsic value to 
the possessor, and the paramount importance to the public, 
of a beautiful foot. 


At the time of one of my visits to Rome, there was a young 
Trasteverina girl, by name Bianca Vitali, who constantly at- 
tended one or other of the artist’s studios as modello. She 
was extremely handsome, and, like Sterne’s Maria, “of the 
finest order of human forms.” I should pronounce her figure 
faultless, and her carriage and behaviour had something so ir- 
resistible about them, that she was a general favourite. 

The chief point of attraction, however, was her foot and 
ankle. So exquisite were they that the “Queen’s own,” or 
Eve’s own if you will, could not have surpassed their delicate 
finish and perfect proportion. The sculptor raved about them; 
to him their rarity made them invaluable, for (if I may ven- 
ture to sacrifice gallantry to truth) I must say, ce n’est pas la 
that the Italian women shine, though I have seen some splen- 
did exceptions to this sweeping sentence against their termi- 
natives. Bianca’s, therefore, were in as high request as Cart- 
wright himself, and kept a ledger of appointments, in which, 
if you desired an introduction, you had to book yourself a full 
fortnight beforehand. 

It seemed that this girl’s general beauty had created as 
great a furore amongst the young men of her own grade in 
society, as this individual grace had excited in the schools. To 
so high a pitch had it been carried, that many very serious 
conflicts had already taken place amongst the rival aspirants 
to her favourable notice. The neighbourhood of her abode was 
a scene of constant feud and frequent violence, and at length 
it happened that a young suitor, whom jealousy had singled 
out as the favourite swain, fell by the murderous stiletto. The 
police, who had long most barbarously looked upon this Ro- 
man Helen as little better than a public nuisance, hereupon 
denounced her to the authorites as the wilful exciter of all the 
misrule in their district ; and so coloured the matter with cer- 
tain spiteful additions of their own, that poor Bianca, foot, 
ankle and all, were peremptorily ordered to quit Rome in 
eight-and-forty hours. 

The news soon spread, and amongst a certain set the death 
of the Pope himself would not have caused a tithe of the com- 
motion. Per bacco, what a rushing in and out of the booking 
office !—what consternation !—what indignation at the injus- 
tice of the sentence! Rome tottered on the verge of an artisti- 
cal rebellion—there was a talk of doubling the guards at the 
various gates. “ The cry was still” the foot—the foot! all felt 
giants in its cause; the tamest amongst them owned its magic 
influence, and sprung “ ex pede, Herculem !” 

At length, however, rage gave way toa more sober view of the 
case. Some of the elders arrived, and the meeting by degrees 
became deliberative. After much discussion, it was deter- 
mined that a quiet and peaceable course was the most likely 
to succeed. 

No time was lost : a res 
(or pee forget 
gravely 
of banis 


ctful petition to the Vicar-General 
> c _his title) was speedily. drawn up, 
praying his eminence to revoke the heavy sentence 
ment, and “restore to Rome and the fine arts the 


only good foot and ankle to be found within her walls !” This 
was most extensively signed—by Thorwaldsen, Cammucini, 
(now no more,) Gibson, 
a host of others. 


Vyatt, Severn, Eastlake. myself, and 
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Iam happy to say the venerable vicar was not insensate— 
the prayer was granted; Bianca suffered to “ fuot it featly || 
here and there,” and the “ booking-office” resumed its busi 


he placed them on the terrace on the top of his house to dry 
in the sun. But fortune, or rather misfortune, had not yet 





under the most favourable auspices. 


Here is a capital oriental story with a moral, of an ava- || 
ricious merchant. 


There dwelt in Bagdad an old merchant named Abon || 
Cassim, noted for his avarice ; although he was very rich his 1] 
clothes were nothing but patches oa rags, his turban of the || 
coarsest cloth, and so dirty, that it was difficult to discover the || 
colour; but of all his attire, his pantoufles or slippers were | 
most conspicuous: the soles were covered with io nails, || 
and the upper leathers were an assemblage of blotches. ‘The || 
famous ship of Argos had not so many pieces in it, and since | 
they had been made, which was about ten years, the most | 
skilful cobblers of Bagdad had exhausted their skill to keep | 
them together: they were become so heavy that they had | 
passed into a proverb, and when any one wanted to express a } 
thing as remarkably clumsy, Abon Cassim’s slippers were || 
always the object of comparison. } 

One day as the merchant was walking in the bazar, an || 
offer was made him of a large quantity of crystal, of which he || 
became the advantageous purchaser. Hearing some days after || 
that a perfumer, whose affairs were in a ruinous state, had 
some excellent rose-water to sell, which was his last resource, || 
he instantly took array wy of the r man’s necessity, and || 
bought the rose-water for half its value. The bargain put him | 
in guod humour ; but, instead of giving an entertainment to | 
his neighbuurs, according to the custom of the East, when a | 
fortunate purchase has been made, he found it more conveni- | 
ent to go to the public baths, where he had not been for a long 


time. As he was undressing, a person whom he tuok to be his | 
friend (for the covetous have rarely any real friends) told him | 
his slippers were the ridicule of the whole city, and that he | 
ought to buy a new pair. “I have thought of it a long time,” | 
said Cassim, “but they are not yet so bad but that they may | 
last a little longer.” During the conversation he had undressed, | 
and had retired to the bath. While he was bathing, the cadi |; 
of Bagdad came likewise to bathe. Cassim coming out before | 
the judge, entered first into the dressing-room, and having put | 
on his clothes, sought in vain for his slippers, in the place of | 
which he discovered a new pair. The avaricious merchant, 
persuaded that the person who had just rebuked him about his 
old siippers, had made him a present of a new pair, put them || 
on without hesitation, and quitted the place, overjoyed at the 
thought of being saved the expense of a purchase. 

en the cadi issued from the bath, his slaves looked about | 
for his slippers, instead of which they could only find a vile 
old pair, which were instantly recognized as Cassim’s. The 
cadi s officers went directly in quest of the suspected thief, 
and finding him with the slippers on his feet, took his to prison, 
where he was forced to compromise the matter by the payment 
of a considerable sum of money. 

On his return home, the afflicted Cassim for very spite threw 
the slippers into the ‘Tigris, which ran under his window. Some |, 
days after, a fisherman pulling up his net, found it heavier than || 
usual, which was owing to the weight of the slippers, the nails || 
of which had caught hold of the net and broken several of the 
meshes. The poor fisherman, enraged at Cassim and his slip- |) 
pers, threw them in at the window of the merchant's house, 
and with such force that the crystal vases, which decorated 
the cornice and mantel-piece, were overset by one of the 
slippers, and the other, striking the vase which contained the || 
rose-water, the whole were dashed to fragments. 

Figure to yourself the agonies of Cassim on beholding this 
scene of devastation. ‘“ Accursed slippers!” he exclaimed, 
tearing his beard,—* you shall not do me further mischief.” So 
saying, he seized a spade, repaired to his garden, and dug a| 
hole to bury them. One of his neighbours, who had long owed 
him an ill office, ran to the governor of the city, and acquaint- 
ed him that Cassim had just dug up a hidden treasure in his 
garden. ‘This was sufficient to excite the cupidity of the 
governor, and the miser in vain declared that he had not found 
any gold, but was only burying his unlucky slippers. The |, 
governor had made sure of money, and the unfortunate Cassim 
could not obtain his liberty till he had made a handsome | 
present. 

The distracted old man now gave his slippers most heartily 
to the devil, and threw them into an aqueduct at a great dis- 
tance from the city, imagining that he should hear no more of || 
them, but the devil, who had not done playing tricks with him, 
directed them to the conduit of the aqueduct, by which means 
they interrupted the current of the waters, and caused an in- 











undation in the adjoining gardens. The owners, on discovering 


the cause, took the slippers to the cadi, and demanded satis- || 

faction for the damages they had occasioned. The unhappy || 

Cassim was once more committed to prison, and condemned 

to pay a fine of a much larger amount than the two former, 

afler which, the cadi, who would by no means retain his || 
roperty, restored to him his choice —- Cassim, that 
e might be delivered from further 


burn them, but as they had imbibed a great quantity of water, 


} 
‘ 





| 
| 


arm, was determined to |! 


exhausted her quiver against the unlucky man, and now dealt 
him a more cruel stroke than all the rest. A young dog in the 
next house, perceiving the slippers, crept from his master’s 
terrace to Cassim’s, and seizing one of them in his mouth, 
played his gambols with it, till he at last let it fall over the 
arapet, and unhappily it lighted on a woman who was passing 
in the street before Cassim’s door. Her husband carried his 
complaint to the cadi, and Cassim was condemned to make 
him a recompense apportioned to the injury done to the wife. 
Upon this fresh misfortune he ran home, and taking his 
slippers in his hand, once more repaired to the cadi: “ Behold !”” 
ant he, “my lord, the fatal instruments of my sufferings. 
These accursed slippers have reduced me to poverty ; deign, 
therefore, to ublish a decree that I may not be made answer- 
able for the ill which doubtless they will yet occasion.” ‘The 
cadi could not refuse this reasonable petition, and Cassim, after 
paying a large sum for the decree, at length, by dear-bought 
experience, learned the fatal effects of avarice. 


We conclude our selections for the prerent number with 
the following poem, which is evidently from the hand of 
one of the old bards. 


The lopped tree in time doth grow again, 

In time all plants renew both fruit and flower ; 
The sorriest wight may find release from pain, 

The dryest soil drink in some moistening shower. 
Time changes ever, chances come by course— 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. 


The sea of fortune doth not always flow, 
But draws its favours to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go, 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coarser web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No grief so hard but may in time amend. 


A chance may win what, by mischance, was lost; 
That net that holds not great, takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all hings none are crost, 
Few men have all they need, none all they wish. 
Unvarying joys to none on earth befall— 
Who least, hath some ; who most, hath never all. 
It is not always winter, nor yet spring ; 
Not endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
‘Thus times for ever change ; God tempers all, 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fall. 


JOTTINGS. 
A TRUE leaf from the thoughts of a woman of genius on the 
subject of woman’s love is stuff to dwell upon in the reading. 
We totally differ from one of the sweetest writers of the time, 


| Mrs. Seba Smith, on the following disparaging passage touch- 


ing the love of a gentle and confiding woman as contrasted 


| with that of a proud one. Let our readers judge. The passage 


occurs,by the way,in a story which is the gem ofthe whole year 
of monthlies, called “The Proud Ladye’’—in Godey’s Lady’s 


| Book. “The love of a gentle and confiding woman, with its per- 
| petual appeals to tenderness and protection, must be dear, very 
| dear to a manly heart; but then it too often lacketh that exclu- 


sive and earnest devotion which imparts a last touch of 


| value, its sympathies are too readily excited, and the images 
|of others, faint and shadowy it may be, yet still images, too 


often sit, side by side with the beloved. But the love of a 
proud woman with its depths of untold tenderness, rarely 
stirred, yet, when once awakened, welling up a perpetual foun- 


‘tain of freshness and beauty, its concentred and earnest faith, 


its unmingled sympathies, its pure shrine, raised to the beloved, 
burning no incense upon strange altars, and admitting no 


| strange oblations, the love of such an one should invest man- 


hood with tenfold dignity—should make him feel as a priest in 


‘the very presence of the divinity.” 


“ Blow, gentle Gales,”’ while we extract a passage or two from 
the National Intelligencer : 

“ Things lost in air’ are not always unproductive, Signora 
Castellan having received, last night, about two thousand dol- 
lars for singing four songs. Signor Giampietro, her husband, 
may well say that “a sweet voice is a most excellent thing in 
woman.” I made one of the twenty-five hundred who com- 
posed the audience of this successful canfatrice last evening, 
and, having missed her introductory concert, this was the first 
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time I had seen her. I should take Madame Castellan to be 
about twenty-three. She is a plump little Jewess, with an 
advantage not common to plumptitude—a very uppish and 
thorough-bred neck, charmingly set on. A portrait of her dim- 
pled shoulders and the back of her head would be a fit sub- 
ject for Titian. Her countenance expresses an indolent sweet- 
ness with none of the wide-awakity so common to her tribe 
—and, indeed, the description of the Persian beauty by Hafiz 
occurred to me in looking at her :— 

“ Her heart is full of passion, and her eyes are full of sleep.” 
A most amiable person I am sure she is—but, unless I am 
much mistaken, there is none of Malibran’s intellectual vol- 
cano in the “crayther,” and the molten lava is what is want- 
ing to make her equal or comparable to that wonderful woman. 
I certainly do not think we have heard a voice in this country, 
not even Malibran’s, of more astonishing compass than Madame 
Castellan’s. There is not a chamber in her throat where a 
cobweb could remain unswept fora moment. Her contralto 
notes are far beyond the plummet of ordinary “ soundings,” 
and as rich and effortless as the gurgle of a ring-dove, while 
her soprano tones go up with the buoyancy of a lark, and raise 
on tip-toe all the audience who are not fortunate enough to 
obtain seats. Still, in ascending and descending on this angel’s 
ladder, she misses a round, now and then. ‘There are transi- 
tions which catch, somehow. She wants fusion. In her trills 
more particularly, the balance is one sided, and there is a nerve 
in the listener’s besoin which is not reached by the warble. 
Give her more practice, however, more passionateness or 
brandy and water, and she would melt over these trifling flaws, 
without a doubt. So near perfection as she is, it seems almost 
impertinent to criticise her. 

New-York has some radii to its outer periphery which are 
well worth the stranger's following in the way of excursions. 
The promontory which makes the jumping-off place at the sea- 
ward end of the narrows, is one of these, and, upon it, (next 
door to the fishing-huts of Galway,) stands one of the most 
luxurious hotels in this country. A friend gave me a delight- 
ful drive to it the other day, via a little flourish among the 
knolls of Long Island, and, as it chanced to be the hottest day 
of the season, I can speak advisedly of the ocean air of Fort 
Hamilton. To be handed over from the Battery to such a cool 
place, in half an hour, by the long arm of a steamer, is one of 
the possibilities that make New-York very habitable. 

The marvel of New-York just now is “ THE ALHAMBRA” — 
an ice-cream resort lately opened a little below Niblo’s. The 
depth of the building on Broadway is pierced for a corridor en- 
trance, and this is lined with counters tended by the prettiest 
Hebes of their class. Traversing thisalley of temptation, you 
descend toa marble-paved circular court, tented with gaily- 
striped awnings and gorgeous colours of barbaric architecture. 
The seats are around a fountain, and a statue of a water-nymph 
stands in the centre, holding above her head a horn, from which 
issues the water, in a jet resembling a glass umbrella. The 
basin is rimmed with flowers, the falling water makes the con- 
stant murmur which is needful for a téte-a-téte, the sky looks in 
through the lacings of the blue and white awning, and “the 
ices are made of pure cream.” The whole scene is more 
Oriental than Spanish, and would have been better named a 
serail or a kiosk than the Alhambra, but it is a “ fairy spot” 

(as well as a mancan judge who has not seen fairy-land,) and, 
for the price of an ice-cream, it gives the untravelled a new 
idea of luxury. 


a 

Great as the difference is between the scents of moist earth 
and splashed dust, the latter, faute de mieux, comes up to your 
nostrils very agreeably, as you sit at your summer-morning’s 
work in a city window. It is a day to be thankful for “ wet” 


in almost any shape. Yet it shows of what accommodating stuff 


we are made, when, instead of the gentle ministry of the ex- 


haling dews, we feel prepared to bless a fat negro with a}| 


leathern pipe, dispensing, as it were, the city branch of nature’s 
distribution of moisture. The sable vice-gerent of the Croton, 
whom I have in my eye, (hight Jackson)—now brushing the 
boots of Mr. Stopintown, the poor scribbler, now directing at 


—— 


do his bidding—stands, as well he may, petrified with aston- 
ishment at the zealous activity with which the obedient ele- 
ment follows the turn of his finger. Negro amazement is evi- 
dently taken in at the mouth. My friendly moistener airs 
his trachea very fixedly from the beginning to the end of his 
easy function. ‘Thanks to his influence, the thermometer 
beside me, I observe, has sunk two degrees with the tepid 
abatement of the morning air. 

Whatever else may be left unfinished at the end of the 
world, we are quite sure there has been enough written! The 
“ bow of promise” was no security against a deluge of books— 
and it has come ! 

“Oh, for a perch on Ararat with Noah ”"— 
the waves of this great flood receding, and nothing visible but 
the “ unwritten” mud! We would fain have books “done 
away.” We would begin again with “two of every kind,” 
and wait with patience for a posthumous work by Ham, Shem, 
or Japhet ! 

“Our eyes are sick of this perpetual flow 

Of (Eztras)—and our heart of (things to read !)” 

which, we believe, are Shelly’s “ sentiments better express’d.” 

And, by the way, it is a marvel where all these books go to. 
We do not mean, of course, the type and paper. We mean 
the spirit, black, or white, or gray, that on this bridge of print 
passes from the author’s heart into the reader's and there 
abides—more difficult to cast out than the devils exiled into 
pork three thousand years ago, and still guarded against by 
the abhorrent Synagogue. Fifteen millions of people, all duc- 
tile, imitative and plastic—all, at some moment or other, wait- 
ing for a type upon which to mould their characters—and all 
supplied, helter skelter, ut a shilling the pair, with heroes and 
heroines made to sell—the creatures God has first created in 
| his own image taken soft from His hand, and shaped, moulded 
and finished by De Kock and Bulwer! Who is there, high or 
low, that is not reached by these possessing and enchanting 
spirits. We are sure we do not overrate their power. In our 
own case, a novel of Bulwer’s read ina day, possesses us 
exclusively and irresistibly for a week, and lingers in our brain 
for many a day after. Like, ordislike, the character he draws— 
we cannot resist the fascination. Yet you would think the 
reading of a book, by an editor, would be like sweeping out 
the water from a brook. What must it be to the farmer who 
reads it by his pine-knot fire in the country, and thinks of it 
all day over his plough—to the apprentice who reads it on 
Sunday and ponders on it for a week over his bench. We are 
only looking at them as infusions into the fountains of opinion 
and impulse ; and, if we had time, we should like to trace them 
till they appeared in classes of events, or in features of national 
character. To do this in detail would require the space ofa 
lecture or an essay. But, ata glance—to what do we owe 
the fact, that, throughout all the middle and lower classes of 
American life, everything except toil and daily bread is looked 
}at through the most sentimental and romantic medium? In 
| their notions, affections, and views of life, the Americans are 
really the most romantic people on earth. We do not get this 
| from our English forefathers—the English are as much the 
| contrary as is possible. We do not get it from our pursuits— 

what can be more unromantic than the daily cares of an 

American? We do not get it from our climate—it is a wonder 
| how Romance, fled from the soft skies of Spain and Italy, can 
stay among us. We get it from books—from the hoisting of the 
| flood-gates of copyright—from the inundation of works of fic- 
| tion. There are few, we venture to say—few below the more 
| intellectual classes, whose views of life are not shaped and 
| modelled, end whose ambitions are not aimed by characters 
| and impulses found in the attractive pages of “ Cheap Litera- 
ture.” We do not condemn this, we repeat, we do not know 
| that we would stop it if we could. At any rate we prefer it to 
| the inoculation of English low life—the brutality of the Jack 
| Sheppard school of novels ; and we vastly prefer it to the vo- 
luptuousness of the literature most popular in France. Thieves 
are not heroes among us, and woman is enshrined in respect 
and honour; and with these respective differences from Eng- 
land and France, we can almost rest content under the influ- 











will the prodigal outgush of water that comes forty miles to 

















| ences that make us what we are. 
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LINES FOR MUSIC. 


I never have been false to thee ! 
The heart I gave thee still is thine ; 
Though thou hast been untrue to me, 
And I no more may call thee mine ! 
I’ve loved, as woman ever loves, 
With constant soul in good or ill ; 
Thou’st proved as man too often proves, 
A rover—but I love thee still ! 


Yet think not that my spirit stoops 
To bind thee captive in my train! 
Love’s not a flower, at sunset droops, 
But smiles when comes her god again ! 
Thy words, which fall unheeded now, 
Could once my heart-strings madly thrill ! 
Love's golden chain and burning vow 
Are broken—but I love thee still ! 


Once what a heaven of bliss was ours, 
When love dispell’d the clouds of care, 
And time went by with birds and flowers, 
While song and incense fill’d the air! 
The past is mine—the present thine— 
Should thoughts of me thy future fill, 
Think what a destiny is mine, 
To lose—but love thee, false one, still! G. P. M. 





JUST YOU AND I. 


Sir back in your chair, and let me babble! I like just 
to pull the spiggot out of my discretion, and let myself run. 
No criticisms if you please, and don’t stare! Eyelids down, 
and stand ready for slip-slop. 

I was sitting last night by the lady with the horn and the 
glass umbrella at the Alhambra—I drinking a julep, she (she 
my companion) eating anice. The water dribbled, and the 
moon looked through the slits in the awning, and we chat- 
ted about Saratoga. My companion hasa very generalizing 
mind, situated just in the rear of a very particularly fine pair 
of black velvet eyes, and her opinions usually come out by 
a little ivory gate with a pink portico—charming gate, 
charming portico, charming opinions. I must say I think 
more of intelJect when it is well lodged. 

I am literally at a dead loss to know whether she said it, 
or I said it—what my mind runs on at this moment. It’s 
all one, for if I said it, it was with the velvet approbation 
of her ineffable eyes, and before such eyes I absorb and 
give back, like the Mirror that am. These, then, are her 
reflections about Saratoga. 

Why, in mamma’s time, it was a different affair. There 
was a Cabinet of Fashion in those days, and the question 
was settled with closed doors. Giants have done being 
born, and so have super-beautiful women—such women as 
used to lay down hearts like blucks in the wooden pave- 
ment, and walk on nothing else. There were about three 
in each city—three belles of whom every baptized person 
in the country knew the name, style, and probable number 
of victims. Their history should have been written while 
they lasted—for of course the gods loved them, and “ whom 
the gods love die first,” and they are dead, and have left no 
manuscripts nor models. Well, these belles were leagued, 
and kept up their dynasty by correspondence. New-York 
was the seat of government, and the next strongest branch 
was at Albany, (where the women at one time were love- 
lier than at any known place and period since the memory 
of woman.) In New-York alone, however, were married 
ladies admitted to the councils. Here and there a renowned 
beau was kept in the ante-chamber for advice. April came, 








and then commenced a vigorous exchange of couriers. 
“ The Springs,” of course, but which? Saratoga, or Leba- 
non or Ballston? What carried it, or who decided it, was 
enshrined in the most eternal mystery—but it was decided 
and known to a few beaux and the proprietors of the hotels 
by the middle of May. Wine and Johnson’s band were 
provided accordingly. The summer was more punctual in 
those days, and July particularly was seldom belated. After 
the Fourth, the cabinet started, and then commenced a 
longitudinal radiation from north to south—after what, and 
to follow whom, was only a secret to the uninitiated. And 
such times—for then the people had fortunes, and the ladies 
drank champagne! La! how ’ma talks about it! 

But now !—Eheu fugaces ! (Latin for ‘bless my soul”) 
—change has drank all the spirit of our dream. There is 
so much aristocracy in New-York that there is none at all. 
Beauty has been scrambled for, and everybody has picked 
up a little. There must be valleys to make mountains— 
ugly people before there can be belles—but everybody being 
rather pretty, who can be divine? Idem, gentility! Who 
knows who isn’t “ genteel” in New-York? There are fifty 
circles as like as peas—and not even an argument as to the 
perihelion. Live where you please, know whom you please, 
wear what you please, and ride freely in the omnibuses, 
and nobody makes a remark! Social anarchy. 

Why, what a state of things is it when it is as much trou- 
ble to find out where the prettiest people have gone to pass 
the summer as it is to inquire out “ good”ness in Wall- 
street! No cherishing, either, of belle or beau descent! 
The daughters of the charming tyrants of ten or twenty 
years ago, the boys of the beaux of that time, walk about 
unpointed at and degenerate. The “good society” of 
twenty years ago is most indifferent society now. 

“ The vase in which roses have ence been distilled” 
goes for a crockery pipkin. 

A great pity they don’t have coffee at the Alhambra! 
And no Curacoa—and what is ice-cream without a drop of 
Curacoa! It’s a pretty place—a very pretty place! And 
there should be nobody to wait on you here, but dainty and 
dapper slaves—such as the Moors had, with golden rings 
on their ankles, in the veritable Alhambra. That tall, 
crooked blackamoor hurts my eye. 


So there was no “ Mr. Hicks” and no “ legacy to Wash- 
ington Irving.” More’s the pity! I wish a Mr. Hicks 
might be created impromptu, on purpose. And more Mr. 
Hickses for more authors. Birds that sing should be pro- 
vided with cages and full cups. What could be done better 
with spare moneys than to take the footworn pilgrim of ge- 
nius and send him softly down from the Temple of Fame 
shod with velvet! In every rich man’s will there should be 
at least one line illuminated with a bequest to genius. 
Heaven give us a million that we may set the glorious 
example! 

And now, lady, who are you that in this gossiping dream 
has held converse with me! I have murmured to the black 
cross, suspended by its braid of hair, upon your throat of 
ivory, without asking your name—content that you listened. 
But now—(if spiritual visiters have arms)—put your arm in 
mine and come out under a better-devised ceiling! The 
night is fragrant. Heaven is sifting love upon us through 
the sieve of the firmament—starlight, you took it for! And 
as much falls in Broadway as elsewhere. And the stars are 
as sweet, seen from this sidewalk, as they are from the 
Fountain of Egeria. I have sighed in both places, and 
know. “ Allons! faites moi Vamour—car je suis dans 
mon humeur des Dimanches.” 




















